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ADDRESS. 


On the commencement of a new 
folume, when from past success we 
hay presume to anticipate a large addi- 
ion of subscribers, it may be expedient 
p take a brief view of the origin and 
bjects of this Publication, and of, the 
neans employed to render it worthy of 
fhe gratifying reception which it has 
+ ,erienced. Novel in its plan, and 
onsequently experimental in its nature, 
is delightful for us to be able to state 
the kindness of its infant reception 
eems to have grown into rooted favour 
s it has developed its character, and 
hat; as it becomes better known, it 
preads itself over the distant parts of 
s native land, the colonies and foreign 
founiries, with a rapidity equal to the 
Most sanguine expectations of its con- 
#uctors. 
is The Literary Gazette, during the pe- 
weriod of two years, has given copious re- 
pviews of about four hundred new works, 
pith extracts, so as to enable the public 
> form a fair- judgment upon each. 
Above fiftyeriginal biographical memoirs 
f distinguished persons, who have died 
n that time, have also appeared in its 
Seolumns ; and no notice of consequence 
% the fine arts or to science has been 
HOmitted. In Foreign literature and in- 
Weresting communications from Corre- 
“Bpondents abroad, it has, we may con- 
| fidently assert, surpassed any contempo- 
or preceding raiscellany: it has also 
feceived and printed a multitude of con- 
Mributions from some of the first native 
Meholars, poets, philosophers, and other 
Péelebrated men now living. 
~~ Determined to pursue the same career 
diligence and impartiality whicli has 
Brady been so unprecedently rewarded, 
e may venture to promise that our 
ture Numbers will deserve the cha- 
acter of affording a various and com- 
rehensive view of the manners, amuse- 
nents, learning, science, and improve- 
ents of the times. To this effect the 
umerous interesting and instructive pro- 
ctions, issuinggw incessantly from the 
waress, must mainly. contribute, and we 
‘Baim no merit bui that of bringing them 
‘aumediately and prominently under 
Pdblic cognizance. In fine, following 
f &s far as our abilities permit, the foot- 
ps of Bayle, who declared himself 
#o'be a reporter, and not a judge, 
We trust we may modestly express 
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a hope, in the language of a very 
agreeable writer,* that “ to the lovers 
of literature, these volumes, when they 
have outlived their year, may not be un- 
important, but rather constitute a great 
portion of litzrary history, and be indeed 
the annals of the republic.” 

Most affectionately thanking our many 
able friends for their liberal aid, and the 
public generally for their cheering en- 
couragément of our labours, we com- 
mend the Literary Gazette, and what we 
have stated, to the consideration of those 
who may not yet have become acquainted 
with the objects of this undertaking, and 
particularly to the lovers of literature and 
the arts, as a medium of much conse- 
sequence to their interests at home and 
abroad. We beg also to request attention 
to the annexed notices, which appear 
requisite on the present occasion, 


*,* Tae Lirerary GAzetre is regu- 
larly published every Saturvay MORNING, 
on stamped paper, price 1s. and sent FREE OF 
PosTaGE throughout the kingdom, so that 
it may be-receined in the country an SUNDAY 
at the distance of nearly 208 iniles from 
town. It may also be forwarded like a news- 
paper, to friends and relations abroad, on 
application to the Genrnau Post-Orrics, 
Lonpon, or to any Local Postmaster. 

Under the title of Tue Lonnon LireRARy 
Gazette, the same work is also published on 
unstamped paper, price only 8d. for the par- 
ticular advantage of those who reside in 
London und its vicinity ; but we beg to re- 
mind our country friends, that these eight- 
penny unstamped Numbers may also be re- 

ularly had (if ordered) of the principal 
booksellers throughout all the towns in the 
kingdom; and it is only in the more remote 
situations, and where it 1s an object to receive 
it more instantaneously thun through the 


medium of the booksellers’ weekly parcels, 


that we recommend the stamped \s. Numbers. 
Tue Literary Gazette is also collected 
and stitched up in QUARTERLY PARTS, 
price 10s. each, for the convenience of ex- 
portation, and of those who have only occa- 
sional opportunities of receiving it. 
Lastly—THE VOLUMES for EACH 
YEAR, from the commencement in 1817, may 
be had complete, with titles, indexes, &c. price 
2/. 28. each, forming together an authentic 
and valuable REGISTER for constant re- 


Serence. 


Tue Voiume for 1818 is now ready for 
delivery.— All the QUARTERLY Parts, ev- 
cept the First, may also be had separately at 
present, as well as most of the Numbers, 
stamped or unstamped, and we earnestly 
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PRICE 8d. 


beg those who desire to complete their sets, 
that they will lese no time in transmitting 
their orders to their respective newsmen or 
booksellers, to prevent donppeieenent: 

Persons residing in the country are requested to give 
their orders to any newsman or bookseller in their own 
immediate neighbourhood, and to be explicit in regard 
to the title of our papers, as we have been honotred by 
a pretty close imitation. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. By 
Claudius James Rich, Esq. Resident 
for the Hon. East India Company at 
the Court of the Pasha of 
Third Edition. London, 1818. 8vo. 
pp. 67. 

Srconp Memoir, &c. 
pp. 58. 

When the first edition of the former of 

these works was published three or four 

years ago, we were highly pleased with 
its contents. The study of antiquities 
and ‘antiquarian researches has been 
too often with justice called dry; and 
yet when the object is worthy of a pain-— 

1 examination, when not only curi , 
is gratified, but results important to the 
history of mankind, and even to the 
illustration of divine truths, are to be 
gathered, as the reward of such labours, 
it is not in the nature of things that such 
a subject, rightly investigated, can be 
either tedious or unentertaining. For 
these volumes we can truly vouch that 
they are altogether the reverse. Baby- 
lon attracts us by the very sound of its 
name, and all that is stupendous in the 
productions of human power, all that is 
venerable from age, all that is wonder- 
ful for art and ingenuity, all that is inte- 
resting from the association of ideas, 
seem to be concentrated in an inquiry 
embracing that mighty city, its ancient 
prodigies and modern ruins. 

The first Memoir was originally pub- 
lished in an excellent Journal, conducted 
by Mr. Hammer, at Vienna, and enti- 
tled The Mines of the East, (Mines 
de Il’ Orient) ; and it will be n 
for us to take a concise view of its most 
memorable facts, and of the theory it 
maintains, before we proceed to the 
analysis of its successor. Mr. Rich's re- 
sidence at Bagdat, afforded him the best 
of opportunities to explore the site of 
the Capital of the Assyrian Empire, now 
so lost amid the wreck of years, that 
even the place of its existence is a ques- 


By the Same. 













time shoyjJ be doomed to such oblivion ; 
and the most i works of those 
who divi¢ i the year into its months, 
and invented the Zodiac itself, should 
partake sq:ty tle of the immortality ima- 
gined for them, as to be, in the lapse of 
a few centuries, confounded with the 
common natural phenomena of moun- 
tain and valley. What a lesson to hu- 


man ambition !—the builders of the. 


pyramids are not surely known--the tower 


of Babe’ ch, from its immensity, 
was said  .e raised against heaven, has 


only a dis}, ted record on earth! 


Hilla, ~ ‘ch presents such ‘strong and 
almost ind, utable claims to be considered 
as the rem 1s of Babylon, is about forty- 
eight miles from Bagdat. The perfectly 
flat between, and around the for- 
mer, is occupied by Zobeide Arabs, whose 
Sheikh is responsible to the Pasha of Bag- 
dat for the safety of travellers on the road. 

Hilla is a place of from 6000 to 7000 
inhabitants, almost entirely Arabs and 
Jews; there being no Christians, and the 
Tarks having no population there beyond 
the number employed in the government. 
It:is seated on the Euphrates, which is here 
about 450 f&@broad. The principal struc- 
tures of ancient Babylon are rather to be 

d at-than traced; but the whole 
face of the country is covered with vestiges 
ot buildings, in some places consisting of 
brick walls surprisingly“ fresh, in others 
merély of a vast succession of mounds of 
rubbish, of such indeterminate figures, 
variety, and extent, as to invelve theory 
in inextricable confusion. Among these 
mounds, however, are two of such prodi- 
gious bulk as to impress, at first sight, the 
idea that they are.the wreck of the greatest 
edifices of ,4h°yzkyst Empire in the world. 
The Mujeliéu,* sittwted on the east bank of 
the Euphrates, on which side nearly all the 
rdins, and especially those of the Aasr held 
to be the Palace, lie, had heretofore been 
generally considered to be the once mighty 
temple of Jupiter Belus, the inventor of 
astronomy, and synonymous with the tower 
of Babel, which the descendants of Noah 
ereeted on the plains of Shinaar. Benja- 
min of Tudela, who first revived the re- 
membrance of these ruins, was held to be of 
this opinion, ar: “** nassed current from his 
time. s ...4 mound, which Mr. 
th ¢ontends for, is situated on the east 
of theriver; and at so considerable a dis- 
tauce’ from. the mass of the other architec- 
tural vestiges, as to touch the bounds as- 
signed. to Babylon by ancient writers, in- 
credible as these limits appear to be. It is 
called the Birs Nemroud, and though of 
astonishing size, has only been noticed by 

r anuel, and Nicbuhr. The Mu- 
- jelibe is 141, and the Birs Nemroud 198 

’ feet high ; and both present the appear- 


1 +, bat pronounced as above, Mu- 
y OF Overturned, by the vulgar Arabs, ° 
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ance of buildings. ‘The total circuinfe- 
rence of the four sides of the Birs is 2286 
feet; of the Mujelibé 2111 feet ;—and of 
the tower of Belus, according to the an- 
cient accounts, taking 500 feet for the sta- 
dium, about 2000 feet; so that either of 
the meunds, with — to measurement, 
agrees very nearly with that building. 

Though it kas been the received opinion 
that this celebrated tower stood in the 
eastern quarter of Babylon, it does not ap- 

ear to be positively so stated either by 

Haredoens, trabo, Pliny, Quintus Cur- 
tius, or Diodorus, though an ambiguous 
expression of the latter writer has been 
construed to favour that position. Should 
the Birs Nemroud, on the other hand, 
prove to be the remains of Belus, we must 
exclude the Mujelibé, or hold that it was 
at one extremity of the city and the Birs at 
the other, and that Babylon was an ex- 
tended square of nine miles on each side. 

There is no trace whatever of the arch in 
these ruins. The general size of the kilu- 
burnt brick used, is 13 inches square, by 
three thick : there are some of half these 
dimensions, anda few of different shapes 
for particular purposes. They are of seve- 
ral colours; white, approaching more or 
less to a yellowish cast, which is the finest 
sort; red, like our ordinary brick; and 
some of a blackish cast and very hard. The 
sun-dried brick is considerably larger, and 
looks like a thick clumsy clod of earth. 
The cements are, bitumen, mortar, and 
elay. 

Such is the substance of Mr. Rich’s 
first: Memoir,t which may be considered 
rather as calling the attention of the 
learned to an important object hitherto 
insufficiently noticed, than as advancing 
a hypothesis to which that gentleman 
was pertinaciously attached. Major 
Rennel, however, whose opinion is de- 
servedly of so much weight on such 
questions, having published some re- 
marks in the Archaeologia, in refutation 
of the Author’s propositions, the latter 
has been induced to defend them in a 
second Memoir, at which we heartily 
rejoice, since it has brought forward 
many new and curious facts of deep and 
general interest. To the consideration 
of these we now proceed, and shall 
waste very few words on the controver- 
sial parts of the subject. But we may 
briefly state, that 

The sum of Major Rennel’s argument is 
as follows: The Euphrates divided Baby- 
lon into two equal parts ; oné palace, with 
the Tower of Belus, stood on the east of it, 
and the other immediately opposite it, on 
the..west,—each occupying central situa- 
tions in their respective divisions ; or rather, 
the palaces and temple together formed 
the central point of the city, and were 
separated from each other by the river. 








Now, in my (Mr. Rich’s) account of the 
ruins, it is said that there are no remuins 
on the western bank ; therefore the river 
must formerly have run through the ruins 
described by me, on the eastern side, so as 
to have divided them into two equal por- 
tions. But there are ceriain mounds laid 
down in my plan, which shew that the river 
could not have run in that direction. These [ 
mounds must consequently be referred to 
a town of more recent construction, of 
whose existence Major Rennel acknow- 
ledges we have no other evidence. 

Upon this our Author argues gene- } 
rally, and we think very successfully, 
both from his advantages in personally 
exploring the scene, and from his pre~ 
ferring, as we should unquestionably 
prefer, the representations of Herodo- 
tus, (who went to Babylon, and whose 
statements are every day acquiring fresh 
authority, as modern research enables 
us to appreciate their accuracy,) to those 
of Ctesias and his copier Diodorus, 
whom Aristotle declared to be unworthy P 
of belief :— 

That it is no where stated whether the § 
Tower of Belus was on the east or west of B now 
the Euphrates ; that its position in the cen- Bpioh , 
tre of the city, or even in one of its dig+ B ¢he 

























































sions, is by no means clearly made out; and aly re 
that while the description of the best an-§03;,3, 
cient author involves no difficulties, the P 

only particulars which embarrass us are§ Fror 
supported by the sole testimony of theMoir, | 





worst. . her 


uities 





Major Rennel, presuming that the] 





Mujelibé is the Tower or Temple of Be-/Bé 80j0 
lus, reduces every thing else to that cen- fYinevel 
tre, and supposes a change of course 19" imi 
the river to uphold his theory. gras SC 
Mr. Rich contradicts, from a surve fp long 
the ground, and from the improbab. {ity Pany © 
of such a change taking place. He alsofecentl, 














ution 
ciden 
ument 


objects to the later town, supposed ta 
have been built by Major R. Such a 
town, if built at all, would not have pul 
been built in the midst of ruins, where fylinde: 
the Major plants it. We must refer top. Ir 
the publication for the more minute de-fe get 
tails of this argument ; and acquit our-\hrougl 
selves of our promise to record some of|9 the 
the remarkable facts brought forward by| aka | 
Mr. Rich. ld, 


The burnt bricks of which the ruins are FR 
principally composed, and which have in-[- 
scriptions on them in the cuneiform cha-f'™ SP¢ 
racter, only found in Babylon and Persepo- Sie ! 
lis,* are all invariably placed in a similar] ty “ft 
manner, viz. with their faces or written sides q M ; 
downwards. The buildings, it thus appears, P° "4c 
were erected when the bricks were made, 
fur when they are found in more modera 
constructions, such as Bagdat or Hilla, the 
are placed indifferently without regard t 
















+ Three plates, 1. Of the Eastern ruins; 2 
and 3. Views of the Mujelibé, Birs Nemroud, 
and Kasr, on each of their four faces. 








* In our review of Morier’s Second Journey, 
we noticed that they had also been found in rui 
in the north of Persia,—Ep, 


*This : 
litan ar 











be'writing. This in itself is almost proof 
































t of the buat these are the ruins of Babylon, since, 
remains the city had been Mahometan or Chris- 
the river ian, ents of inscriptions would have | 
he ruins Seen met with in the Coufic or Stranghelo. 
le, so as epulchral urns, filled with ashes and small 
jual por- Bisces of bones, have also been found in the 
nds laid Kcr; and in the northern face of the Mu- 
the river fiibs, a gallery filled with skeletons in- 
1. These Hosed in wooden coffins, was discovered by 
ferred to Mr. Rich. Neither of these modes of bu- 
tion, of fis) have been practised since the introduc- 
acknow- fon of Islamism, and they consequently 
ptablish the antiquity of the buildings at a 
“3 gene- Hate prior to that event. These discove- 
essfully, jies are rendered more interesting, as we 
wsonally |jave no reason to suppose that the Babylo- 
his pre-: ans burned their dead; the old Persians 
ionably know never did. It is not therefore 
~~ Yl wnpossible that the two different kinds of 
Herodo- barial may indicate the several usages of the 
d whose }abylonians and Greeks, and that the urns 
ng fresh fpay contain the ashes of the soldiers of 
enables jhlexander and his successors. 
to those |} The Birs Nemroud is called Brouss by 
Yiodorus, #1. Beauchamp. Benjamin of Tudela says, 


e Tower of Belus was destroyed by fire 
m heaven, and it is curious’ that the 
mit of the Birs presents immense vitri- 
masses, evidently the result of fire. It 
now probably in almost the same state in 
hich Laser saw it; if we give credit 


nworthy | 


ether the 
wr west of 
. the cen-' 


"is diy I the report, that ten thousand men could 
out; and Poly remove the rubbish, preparatory to 
Sug the gePairing it, in two months. 

ties, ; he 

s us are§’ From the Appendix to Mr. Rich’s Me- 
y of theMnoir, we are induced to hope for much 


er information respecting the anti- 
ities of the part of the world in which 
sojourns. He promises a Memoir on 
ineveh (the modern Mousoul,) where 
immense block of stone, on which 
sculptured a man on horseback, with 
long lance in his hand, followed by 


rve 
obab tity y others, on foot,* and animals, was 
He also tly found and destroyed ; but pre- 
»posed ta fautions have been taken to prevent such 
Such accidents in future, and preserve the mo- 
not have uments of antiquity, such as the above, 
1s, where fylinders, &c. which are occasionally dug 


t refer to#P- Inthe same manner Hilla is made 
inute de-Pe general depét for antiques found 
quit our-\hroughout the country, and especially 
1 some of/9 the banks of the Euphrates, from 
yrward by} ka to Samarva. Of these we are 
ld, 

The most interesting are the Sassanian 
d Babylonian. Many of the latter con- 
nin specimens of the very curious and pri- 
itive system of writing found only in the 
bylonian monuments, and those of Persia 
the first period of its history, previous to 
e Macedonian conquests, and rejecting the 
mances of Ferdusi. The cuneiform, (i.e. 
dge-form,) or, as it has been called, the 
+row-headed character, has heretofore baf- 
ed every attempt at deciphering it; but 


» ruins are 
1 have in- 
form cha- 
1 Persepo-| 
1 a similar! 
‘itten sides 
















*This seems almost a descri 
litan antiquities of Mr. Mo 


id Journey, 


tion of the Perse- 
und in rui ay 
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within these few years, Dr. Grotefend, of 
Frankfort, has made some progress in de- 
vising a key to this mystery. Should he 
ultimately succeed entirely in his difficult 
and laborious task, as he has already in 
translating some of the inscriptions on the 
ruins of Persepolis, and one from those 
of Pasargade, we may expect extraordi- 
nary intelligence from the buried world of 
the most ancient times. Dr. Grotefend 
observes, that there are three varieties of 
those inscriptions, distinguished from each 
other by the greater complication of the 
characters formed by the radical signs of a 
wedge (or arrow) and anangle.t Each in- 
scription is repeated in all the three spe- 
cies. The first, or simplest species, deci- 

hered by Dr. G. of the times of Cyrus, 

arius Hystaspes, and Xerxes, is in Zend, 
the language of Ecbatana, and there are 
grounds for believing that the remaining 
ones are translations into the language of 
the other capitals of the Persian empire, 
Susa and Babylon. 


We have thought it right to mention 
these circumstances relating to the most 
ancient character of which we have any 
knowledge; the origin of which is be- 
yond the researches of the antiquarian, 
who is only aware that it was used by 
the great nations of antiquity, the Me- 
dian, Persian, and Assyrian, and who 
conjectures that it is in all likelihood the 
Assyrian writing of Herodotus, and that 
which Darius"Hystaspes engraved on the 
pillars which he set up on the banks of 
the Bosphorus. 

From its peculiar form, it seems to 
have been, like the sacred character of 
the Egyptians, confined to lapidary in- 
scriptions, while there must have been 
another mode of writing in common use. 
If so, it would perish with the Macedo- 
nian conquest, which left the Persians 
and Babylonians no monuments to erect, 
nor events to record. The Sassanians, 
the professed restorers of the ancient rites 
and usages of Persia, could not recall this 
obsolete mode of writing, lost during the 
long period the Greek dynasties held the 
sceptre of Iran, and, accordingly, we 
find their coins and monuments inscribed 
with a character having an analogy with 
the Hebrew, Phenician, or Palmyrene, 
which has been deciphered. 

Mr. Rich illustrates his excellent work 
with plates, representing stones and 
bricks found at Babylon and Nineveh, 
with their sculptured figures and inscrip- 
tions : also of a brass ornament found in 





+ On a close examination of further specimens 
sent to him, this learned person states his opi- 
nion in a letter, that these three species are only 
varieties of different modes of writing the same 
characters, and that there is in fact but one real 
kiad of Babylonian cuneiform writing. This is 
more consonant to reason than the theory of 


three distinct combinations of characters. — , 


aati tia se mamma WP Bar int 
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— 
in the Mujelibé Gal- 


one of the coffins ua Bio 
lery, of cylinders and other antiq 
which have been extracted from these 
ruins. These cylinders are e:‘emely 
curious, from one to three irches in 
length, and ‘either of stone or ‘ sort of 
paste composition. One of them, up 
not long ago in the field of ’ 4 
is now in the possession of Mr. Fauvel, of 
Athens. They are principally found in 
the ruins of Jerbouiya, and the e of 
the country use them as amulets. Small 
figures of brass or copper are also found 
at Babylon, but no Babylonian coins 
have yet been discovered. i" fb 

In taking leave of these ihtersting 
volumes, we need scarcely addj/@ven to 
our imperfect analysis, that t}y)., claim 
the attention of the learned w),iid, in a 
degree not surpassed by anyiemodern 
publication of a similar nature and extent. 





Antar, a Bedoueen Romance. Translated 
from the Arabic. By Terrick Hamil- 
ton, Esq. Oriental Secretary to. the 
British Embassy at Constantinople. 

London 1819, small 8vo. pp.298. 


We hasten to give some account of this 
remarkable work, which, as iar as our 
knowledge consists, may be considered 
in many points as thoroughly unique in. 
European literature. Weno doubt possess 
many Eastern tales, supernatural and ro- 
mantic narratives, in which all the meta- 
phorand glow of oriental style is employed 
in adorning fictions of unbounded splen- 
dour and fancy. These place before our 
enchanted senses the manners and cus- 
toms of Asia;—but they are chiefly the 
manners and customs of palaces and 
mighty sovereigns. The a rived too 
from the pens of Tmxish ur Persian 
poets, who gild every object with the 
brilliancy of their own imagination ; and, 
except perhaps in the Koran itself, we 
might say, that previous to the perusal of 
Antar, we were ill informed of the - 
liar habits of ancient Arahia;-cal that 
shepherd people whose characteristics 
were but one stage removed from those 
in the first recorded history of associated 
man. Raters: 

In offering these obséFvations, we 
speak not of the wild adventures of the 
theme of this Bedoueen story. The fa- 
bles of Greek mythology are not more 
incredible than his super-human feats ; 
but there is a simplicity which runs 
through their relation, a perpetual refer- 
ence to the institutions and ways of these 
pastoral and wandering, yet warlike | 
tribes, an individuality and freshness of 
description, that possess extraordin: 
interest, and raise this romance far above 











4» 


its class, as the most curious picture of 
Arabian life in early times which has 
ever met the eye of Europe. 

While we trace the career of the Arab 
Hercules; staggering belief with its pro- 
digious exploits, and contemplate the 
exaggerated hero performing such won- 
ders as only the heroes of antiquity could 
perform ; while we listen to the vaunts 
of his own valiant deeds, and his power in 
battle, compared with which all the boast- 
ings of modern braggardism are perfect 
modesty ; while we are charmed by the 
harmony of the love strains of this strange 
but fervent lover, shining even through 
translation with rare felicity of thought 
and beauty of expression; we are still 
more attracted by the multitude of na- 
tive traits, which, as it were, make us 
inmates of the Arabs’ tents, introduce us 
to their families, and shew us the quali- 
ties and rights of the ruler, the father or 
head, the wife, the child, the slave, 
through all the gradations of society in 
its youth. 

Many parts, asmight be expected, bear 
as resemblance to the historical 
books of the Old Testament: the poetry 
also has its nearest parallels in that sacred 
volume, and in Ossian: but the roman- 
tic nature of the work, leading into si- 
tuations different from any detailed in 
the Bible or by the Scottish Bard, the re- 
semblance is often contrasted with a 
dissimilitude which gives the whole an 
air of great novelty and originality. The 
contests are quite Homeric, though the 
modes of dealing death are far from 

ing so varied. Antar has, in truth, a 
considerable sameness in his style of dis- 
posing of his enemies ;—he cuts man and 
horse generally into four equal parts by 
a stroke of his sword ; or, by way of a 
change, grasps his adversary, raises him 
aloft, and dashes him to atoms upon 
the earth : or he seizes one warrior by 
the heels, and hurling him against 
another, destroys’ both at once. His 
terins of reproach are also fewer and 
more select than modern abuse or de- 
fiarice would be contented with. ‘Coward’ 
—* Dastard’—‘ Slave’—‘ Cuckold’ and 
—‘Son of a two thousand horned Cuckold * 
seem nearly to comprehend his vocabu- 


But we ‘had better end our introduc- 
tion, and let him speak for himself, only 
preatiaing ising, that the sequel of his history 
is stated by the editor to have been not 
yet received in England; and that, if we 
are rightly informed, we owe the expe- 


ditious appearance of what is published’ 


to a race. between Mr. Hamilton 
and a French scholar, who also got pos- 
sesgipn Of the Arabian treasure, And was 
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of course anxious that France should 
reap the honour of its first translation : 


Antar (says the Introduction) is no ima- 

inary personage. He was the son of an 

rab Prince of the tribe of Abs, by a black 
woman, whom his father had made captive 
in a predatory excursion; and he raised 
himself, by the heroic qualities which he 
displayed from his earliest youth, and by 
his extraordinary genius for poetry, from 
the state of slavery in which he was born, 
to the confidence of his king, and toa pre- 
eminence above all the chiefs of Arabia. He 
flourished during the close of the sixth, 
and the early partof the seventh century of 
the Christian era; there is consequently 
little or no allusion to the customs or insti- 
tutions of Islamism throughout the work ; 
though the hero is frequently designated as 
‘*He by whom God organized the earth 
and the world for the appearance of the 
Lord of Slaves.” 

This romance was first put together pro- 
bably from traditionary tales current at the 
time, by Osmay, one of the eminent scho- 
lars who adorned the Courts of Haroun-Al- 
Raschid, and of his two learned successors 
Al-Amyn, and Al-Mamoun; and it still 
continues to be the principal source whence 
the story-tellers of the Coffee-houses in 
Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, draw their most 
interesting tales; but notwithstanding its 
general circulation in the Levant, the name 
of Antar is hitherto only known to us in 
Europe, as that of the author of one of the 
seven poems suspended in the temple of 
Mecca, and from that circumstance called 
“© The Moallakat.” 

There is reason ta believe that this is the 
first attempt to transpose into an European 
language, a real Arabian story, depicting 
the original manners of the Arabs of the 
desert, uncorrupted by the artificial and 
refined customs of the neighbouring cities 
in Syria, Egypt, and Persia. 

The work sets out with an account of 
the tribes of Ab and Adnan, and some 
of the wars of their kings the predeces- 
sors of Zoheir, who was contemporary 
with Antar. This King married Te- 
madhur, “ blooming as the dawning 
sun, and her forehead bright as its rays, 
and her cheeks red as the piony, her 
hair as black as night.” There is a little 
matrimonial jugg'ing between them, as 
he obtains her by a stratagem, and she 
revenges herself by another, by which 
she secures herself an honourable dower ; 
a matter of feminine pride in these days, 
as it may be sometimes a matter of fe- 
male solicitude even in our more liberal 
era. After this affair was settled to 
their mutual satisfaction, we must sup- 
pose that they lived in harmony, for she 
brought forth “ ten sons, all like lions, 
and afterwards one daughter, Mooleje- 
redah.” 


And it was the custom among the Arabs, 
that when a woman brought forth ten male 
children, she should be called Moonejeba, 





i. e. ennobled, and her name be published 
among the Arabs; and they used to say 
that the wife of such a one is ennobled. 


The families of Carad and Zeead were 
the next in power to Zoheir, who 

Was established in his dominions, andall 
the Arabs and Kings of the age obeyed 
him, and sent him presents from every 
quarter. And the tribe of Abs passed their 
time in plundering and killing the Chief- 
tains, till all Arabia was overawed by their 
power, and all the dwellers of the deserts 
feared them. 


It was in one of these plundering ex- 
peditions that Shedad, of the family of 
Carad, took prisoner ‘“ a black woman, 
uncommonly beautiful and well-shaped, 
her appearance elegant and striking ;” 
and with her two children. 


This woman’s name was Zebeeba, and 
the two children were her’s ; the eldest was 
called Jereer, and the youngest Shiboob. 
Shedad visited her morning and evening ; 
and thus matters continued till she became 
one-way and when her time came, she 

rought forth a boy, black and swarth 
like an elephant, flat-nosed, blear-eyed, 
harsh-featured, shaggy-haired; the corners 
of his lips hanging down, and the inner 
angles of his pas blestod : strong boned, 
long footed ; he was like a fragment of a 
cloud, his ears immensely long, and with 
eyes whence flashed sparks of fire. 


This amiable infant was our friend 
Antar: and 

When Zebeeba wished to wean him, he 
grumbled and growled exceedingly, and 
the coruers of his eyes became fiery red, so 
that he appeared like a mass of crimson 
blood; and this was his condition till he 
was weaned. 


We are persuaded that babies take it 
very ill to be weaned, especially if mus- 
tard usurp the place of their sweet food, 
(though we do not suspect the Arabs, or 
even black Mrs. Zebeeba, of this Chris- 
tian refinement ;) but we never read so 
forcible a description of dissatisfaction 
as this of Antar. Time flies ! 


Now Antar was becoming a big boy, and 
grew up, and used to accompany his mother 
to the pastures, and he watched the cattle ; 
and thus he continued to do till he increased 
in stature. He used to walk and run abont 
to harden himself, till at length his mus- 
cles were strengthened, his frame altoge- 
ther more robust, and his bones more firm 
and solid, and his speech.correct. He then 
began to tyrannize over boys of the same 
age, and to beat his brothers; and when 
he returned from the pastures, he amused 
himself with the servants and women, and 
he would eat nothing but what he liked ; 
and whoever offended him he would thrash 
with a stick, till he tortured him; and all 
the tribe were his enemies. His days were 
passed in roaming about the mountains’ 
sides, sometimes riding upon the dogs, by 
which he acquired courage and intrepidity ; 
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and thus he went on till he attained his 
tenth year. One day he was wandering 
over the deserts with the flocks, and when 
the sun was burning hot, he left his people 
and climbed up a tree, and took shelter 
from the heat, whilst the flocks grazed, 
and he watched them; when lo! a wolf 
started from behind the trees and dispersed 
them. But Antar seeing how the animal 


» dispersed the herds, he descended and ran 


after him, till he overtook him, and struck 
him with his staff between the eyes; he 
made the oil of his brains fly out between 
his ears, and slew him ;—he then cut off his 
head and his legs, and returned growling 
like an angry lion. 

After this glorious exploit our hero 
rode the horses, hurled his reed spear 
at trees, and became wonderfully bold 
and hardy, as he was of tremendous 
strength. 

When a camel would stray away, he 
would cry out and make it stop, and he 
would struggle with and subdue the migh- 
tiest of the herds; and when he seized one 
by the tail, he tore it off; and when they 
resisted him, he would strike them on the 
back of the head, or tear open their mouths ; 
and thus he continued his feats till all the 
servants were afraid of him, and every one, 
far and near, dreaded him. 


This fine picture of savage nature does 
not, as it would in a civilized state, de- 
note that the being thus acting was 
vicious and devilish. On the contrary, 
Antar was only the tyrant of matchless 
uncultivated powers: in his nature he 
was virtuous, noble, and heroic, and, 
with the proper allowances for the 
habits of those with whom his lot was 
cast, his disposition was generous and 
humane. His next deed was one which 
did him honour, and had considerable 
influence on his future life. Daji, a bul- 
lying slave, belonging to Shas, the eldest 
son of King Zoheir, provoked his wrath, 
by taking possession of the water for 
his master’s camels to use, and rudely 
repelling all the poor who ventured to 
bring their cattle to drink. One forlorn 
old woman humbly solicited his permis- 
sion that her sheep might quench their 
thirst : 

As soon as Daji heard these words, (her 
petition) and perceived the crowd of women 
and men, his pride increased, and his ob- 
stinacy was not to be moved, but he struck 
the woman on the stomach, and threw her 
down on her back, and uncovered her 
nakedness, whilst all the slaves laughed at 
her. When Antar perceived what had oc- 
curred, his pagan pride played throughout 
all his limbs, and he could not endure the 
sight. He ran up to the slave, and calling 
out to him, ‘‘ You. bastard,” said he, ‘‘ what 
mean you by this disgusting action? Do 
you dare to violatean Arab woman? May 
God destroy your limbs, and all that 
consented to this act.” When the slave 





heard what Antar said, he almost fainted 
from indignation; he met him, and struck 
him a blow over the face that nearly knocked 
out his eyes. Antar waited till he had re- 
covered from the blow, and his senses re- 
turned; he then ran at the slave, and seiz- 
ing him by one of the legs, threw him on his 
back. He thrust one hand under his thighs, 
and with the other he grasped his neck, 
and raising him by the force of his arm, he 
dashed him against the ground. And his 
length and breadth were all one mass. 
When the deed was done his fury was un- 
bounded, and he roared aloud even as a 
lion. 

This action brought down upon him 
the vengeance of Shas, who would 
have slain him, had he not been pre- 
vented by his brother Malik, a good 
prince, who was thenceforward the 
warm and constant friend of Antar, in 
all the difficulties into which the hate of 
others or his own ungovernable temper 
plunged him. King Zoheir also parti- 
cipated in this regard, and always pro- 
tected Antar, as far as the limited autho- 
rity of an Arab sovereign allowed. But 
the great reward for this championing the 
cause of women, was the approbation of 
his cousin Ibla, the daughter of Malik, 
one of his father Shedad’s brothers. 
This 

Ibla was younger than Antar, and a mer- 
ry lass; she was lovely as the full moon, 
and perfectly beautiful and elegant. She 
frequently joked with Antar, and was very 
familiar with him, as he was her servant. 
As soon as she came up to him on that day, 
**O you base-born,” she cried, “‘ why didst 
thou kill the slave of Prince Shas? Who 
can now protect thee from him?” Indeed, 
my mistress, he replied, I did no more than 
he deserved, for he had insulted a poor 
woman; he threw her down and made the 
servants laugh at her. ‘* Thou hast acted 
most properly,” said Ibla, smiling, ‘‘ and 
we are rejoiced that thou art safe, for thou 
knowest our mothers consider thee as their 
son, and we look on thee as a brother, on 
account of thy services.” 


These words ‘ mistress’ and ‘ servant’ 
are not to be understood according to 
the phraseology of later times. Antar, 
by his birth, was a slave, and all his 
father’s relations were in reality his 
masters and mistresses. N.otwithstand- 
ing this difference of station, however, 
Antar fell desperately in love with Ibla, 
and like another Cymon, resolved to de- 
serve her. 

We will not particularize any other of 
Antar’s youthful feats against individuals. 
By killing a slave of Rebia, the son of 
Zeead, he provoked the lasting hatred 
of that chief, and incurred the sore dis- 
pleasure of his own father, insomuch 
that he, with his brothers, joined those 
who sought his life. A curious phrase 





occurs in this place,—he addresses, the 
slave as the “son of an uncircumcised 
mother”! One morning Antar, 

Went galloping in different directions 
till he caine to a plain called the plain of 
lions, and liere were many ferocious ani- 
mals and wild beasts. Here he let the.cat- 
tle graze, and Antar only came to this 
valley, because he knew there was in it 
abundance of grass of the height of a man. 
Now not a servant of the whole tribe of Abs 
would ever enter or approach this valley, 
because if was very extensive, and 
with lions and tigers. As soon as Antar 
found himself in it, he said te himself, 
Perhaps I shall now find a lion, and I will 
slay him. Thus, whilst the cattle were 
feeding, and he from a mound was looki 
round on all sides, behold, a lion appear 
in the middle of the valley; he stalked 
about, and roared aloud: wide were: his 
nostrils, and fire flashed from his eyes: the 
whole valley trembled at every gnash of his 
fangs—he was a calamity, and his claws 
more terrific than the deadliest catastrophe 
—thunder pealed as he roared—vast was 
his strength, and his force dreadful—broad 
were his paws, and his head immense. As 
soon as he appeared in the valley, the cat- 
tle scented him and fled away in terror, 
and the camels were dispersed to the right 
and the left. No sooner did Antar per- 
ceive this extraordinary movement, 
he descended into the valley, that he might 
observe what was the matter, brandishing 
his sword. He there'saw the lion, terrible in 
his strength, and lashing his sides with his 
tail. Antar cried out to him, and the moun- 
tains re-echoed to the cry. Welcome, thou 
father of lions—thou dog of the plains— 
thou foulest of the wild beasts of the de- 
serts. Now then, thou wilt exert thy — 
and thy might, and thou wilt pride thyself 
in thy roar; for, no doubt, thou art the mo- 
narch and ruler of the brute creation, and 
all obey thy commands—but, return to 
filth and contempt, thou meetest now no 
ordinary man. I deal death to the bravest, 
and render children orphans. Dost thou 
think, foul-mouthed beast, now about to 
die, that thou canst frighten me with th 
roar or alarm me with thy bellow? I wi 
not condescend to slay thee with an arrow 
or a sword, but I will make thee drink of 
the cup of death from my single arm; and 
as he rushed towards him, he addressed 
him in verse. 

‘*T am the far-famed lion, the warrior 
whose exploits every one fears on the day 
of wars. I save, I protect the property of 
my father Shedad, and I punish the-foe 
with the edge of my sword. When my 
hand wields the scimitar on the day of bat- 
tle, every heart of the horsemen throbs 
with fear. Now will I meet thee in the 
waste, and make thee drink a cup of the 
vicissitudes of fortune. I heed not death 
when I meet him, and I comprehend what 
every tongue can express. Now then I 
will throw my sword out of my hand—away 
then with thee—and I will destroy thee, 
hon dog of the desert, with my 
alone.” 

















































Just.at that moment Shedad and his bro- 
thers came up to kill Antar. ey saw 
him address the lion, and heard what he 
repeated: he sprung forward, and fell on 





~. lim Tike a hail storm, and hissed at him 


like a black serpent—he met the lion as he 
3 , and outroared his bellow; then, 
giving a dreadful shriek, he seized hold of 
‘his mouth with his hand, and wrenched it 
open to his shoulders, and he shouted aloud 
—the valley and the country round echoed 
back the war: he stuck to him until he was 
dead, and then dragged him by the legs 
without the valley; and having cut down 
some wood, he took out his Zanad (wood 
to make a light with,) struck a light, and 
made a fire. He waited until it blazed ; 
he then ripped up the lion, took out the 
entrails, and cut off his four legs, and 
threw them into the fire; and when he per- 
ceived they were roasted, he took them out 
and ate thereof till he finished it ; he then 
ran to a fountain and drank till he was 
satisfied; and having washed his mouth 
and hands, he went to a shady tree, where 
he put the lion’s head under his own as a 
P and ping up his head in a part 
of his sleeve, fell asleep. His father 
and uncles were observing him and his 
actions, and as they saw all he did, they 
were quite terrified and scared. Verily this 
slave, said Zakmetool Jewad, has not his 
equal ; no one in his senses would engage 
him. Malik also trembled. What shall 
we do with this wretch? said he. Great 
indeed has been the deed he has done; none 
6f us can harm him ; he would soon destroy 
us and tear out our entrails, or do as he has 
done with the lion. Let us return home, 
said Shedad, our honour still remains safe ; 
we must fiud some other means to kill him 
and accomplish our wishes. 

Not to encroach too much upon a sin- 
gle Number, we for this week take an 
unwilling leave of this singularly wild 
and curious volume, Dut we are sure 
our readers will meet us again next 
Saturday with some interest for the con- 
tinuation of the ApventurEs or ANTAR. 





Tue Aneier: a Poem, in ten Cantos: 
With proper Instructions in the Art, 
&c: &c. By Piscator. London 1819. 
12mo. pp. 234. 

We do not know why it is that the art 

of Angling is always spoken of by its vo- 

taries with ‘more respect and reverence, 
than any similar pastimes by those who 
are fond of them. The writers who 


x profoundness’ of precedi 
authors on that Ojon (no doubt ther 
often ng to the very bottom of the deep;) 
their extraordinary skill, not only 
in skimming the surface of the matter, 
as. if a were fly-fishing, but in pro- 
r every possible argument 
against their favourite pursuit, ae if ar- 
uments were trouts or gudgeons. To 
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read their prefaces and introductions one. 
would really think that the system of 
deceiving the finny tribes was bottomed 
on some wonderful and recondite science, 
more curious than alchemy, more grave 
than theology. We have ourselves been 
fishers in our happier days, but never 
fancied while we filled our basket with 
gasping prey, how learned and import- 
ant a study we were pursuing; nor are 
we sure now, that if ever kind fortune 
permitted us again to dance the feathered 
cheat over the surface of all-lovely 
Tweed, we should be one iota more 
blessed with our knowledge than we 
were in the delightful ignorance of care- 
less youth. 


Attaching, however, as much weight 
to the subject as its advocates demand, 
and meaning no disrespect to hunting, 
shooting, coney-catching, bat-fowling, 
or any other science which unites polite- 
ness and research, we are rather at a 
loss to decide by what canon of criticism 
the work before us should be examined. 
The epic test seems due to its ten 
cantos, and we are inclined to refer it to 
the poetical code; but then its rules for 
catching’ Barbel, Bream, Pike, &c. are 
so complete, that we are tempted on the 
other hand, to consider it as a philoso- 
phical work, and analyse its axioms for 
obtaining and cooking a good meal of 
fish. Probably our readers will excuse 
us if we do neither. We shall therefore 
only mention, that Walton’s incom- 
parable “ Compleat Angler” has been 
advantageously consulted by our author, 
who does not appear to have been ac- 
quainted with his only poetical prede- 
cessor on the art, Giannetazzi, the Italian 
Jesuit, whose Latin versification was 
highly celebrated, and who wrote two 
volumes on Fishing and Navigation. 

Subjects of this sort are difficult to 
versify, and the present is as unequal in 
its merits as if written by several ama- 
teurs. Piscatory pleasures are painted 
with grand gusto, and not less is evinced 
in telling of the delicious modes of dress- 
ing and devouring the produce of the 
line and net, when appetites are sharp- 
ened by long fasting on the side of pond 
or river. Kill and eat, is a favourite 
motto. Occasional anecdotes enliven 
the poetry, and instructive notes enforce 
the precepts of the Muse. We shall 
give an example of the verse. 

Oft, in my youthful days, those days of joy! 
Whene’er a holiday rejoiced each boy, 

With heart devoid of every earthly care, 
Through Devon's vales, Id to the Exe repair; 
There first I, fearful, tried the treacherous wave, 
In summer's heat content my limbs to lave ; 

In mirthful mood dash’d o’er each playful mate 





The show’r which he return’d; while both elate 


With hope of victory the contest held, 

Till one, thro’ loss of breath gave up the field, 
By use grown bold, and by example more, 

I deeper wade, then plunge toward the shore; 
I splash and struggle hard, and float and_sink, 
Half suffocated ere I reach the brink. 

This oft repeated, and more buoyant grown, 
Proud as a monarch seated on a throne, 

I sail around, triumphant, and as vain 

As Conqueror of a new subdued domain. 
Ne’er will my heart forget the honest pride, 
Which filled it, when 1 thus the deep could ride, 


Timid at first, afraid of jars and strife, 
Kicks— struggles—plunges—still more daring 


grows 

And reaps experience e’en from fortune’s blows ; 

Till rising gradually, ’bove frowns of fate, 

He sails life’s course towards a future state. 

Such are the author's episodiacal mea- 

sures. On the subject of ladies fishing 

he seems enthusiastic, as it affords so 

much delight to their male companions ; 

but yet he cannot help giving the sex a 

sly hit occasionally, He speaks of 

- - - - - - - - the trout to gain, 

As woman ticklish and as woman vain! 

And after this ungallant simile teaches 

us how to catch them, videlicet the 

trouts, by Grorine! A brief extract 

will exemplify the more business parts 

of the volume. It relates to the capture 

of Carp, and in nothing else shall we 

prove ourselves carping critics. 

Now let us change the scene—for sameness tires ; 

Variety the soul anew inspires. 

Courage! my float wheels off—Ill-natured weed ! 

There from my hook a gallant fish was freed. 

Not so this Tench escapes—a dainty prize, 

Welland’s * famed stream ne’er fed a bulkier 
size. 

Again I seek the Carp; but lo! the light 

Colours the mountain top, avoid his sight; 

Lest your betraying shade before you run, 

Turn, like the Persian, to the risiag sun. 

Ha! Fortune smiles: he’s hook’d—a daring 

bite! 

Keep.now a bended rod, and hold him tight ; 

He wheels amain; he plunges to the mud, 

He floats—my net transports him from the 
flood. 

Full-sized, fair, plump, all goodly to behold, 

His scales bright glist’ ning with bedropping gold! 


We ought not to conclude our notice 
without mentioning that this little volume 
is beautifully printed, and that its orna- 
ments are very finely engraved. The 
head and tail-pieces to each canto are 
small wood-cuts, and their tasteful 
execution is worthy of the highest pane- 
gyric. 

* In Northamptonshire —famous for large 
Tench. 





Tue Prerenver; Prince Caarves 
Epwarp Stuart. 
From King’s Anecdotes of his own Times. 
In reviewing this amusing work, we 
noticed the very extraordinary account of 





the Pretender which it con{ained, and 





Thus Man adventurous on the stream of life, - 
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which, as coming from one of the 


' stanchest adherents (till disgusted by 


such conduct as he relates) of this un- 


happy branch of an unhappy family, 
, seems worthy of credit. 


The establish- 
ment of the fact, of the Prince being in 
London after the year 1745, is in itself 
a matter of historical importance: as for 
the melancholy picture of that person 
himself, we can only lament its too pro- 
bable accuracy. We now copy Dr. 
King :— 

September 1750, Ireceived anote from my 
Lady Primrose, who desired to see me im- 
mediately. As soon as I waited on her, she 
led me into her dressing room, and pre- 
sented me to *. If I was surprised 
tu find him there, I was still more asto- 
nished when he acquainted me with the 
motives which had induced him to hazard 
a journey to England at this juncture. The 
impatience of his friends who were in exile 
had formed a scheme which was impracti- 
cable ; but although it had been as feasible 
as they had represented it to him, yet no 
preparation had been made, nor was any 
thing ready to carry it into execution. He 
was soon convinced that he had been de- 
ceived, and therefore, after a stay in Lon- 
don of five days only, he returned to the 
place from whence he came. As I had 
some long conversations with him here, and 
for some years after held a constant corres- 
ea with him, not indeed by letters, 

ut by messengers,t who were occasion- 
ally dispatched to him; and as during this 
intercourse I informed myself of all parti- 
culars relating to him and of his whole con- 
duet, both in public and private life, I am 
rhaps as well qualified as any man in 

_— to draw a just character of him; 
and I impose this task on myself, not only 
for the information of posterity, but for the 
sake of many worthy gentlemen whom I 
shall leave behind ‘me, who are at present 
attached to his name, and who have formed 
their ideas of him from public report, but 
more particularly frdm those great actions 
which he performed in Scotland. As to his 
person, he is tall and well made, but stoops 
a little, owing perhaps to the great fatigue 
which he underwent in his northern expe- 
dition. He has an handsome face and good 
eyes ; (I think his busts,} which about this 
time were commonly sold in London, are 
more like him than any of his pictures 
which I have yet seen ;) bat in a polite com- 








* The Pretender. 

+ These were not common couriers, but gen- 
tlemen of fortune, honour, and veracity, and on 
whose relations | could entirely depend. 

t He came one evening to my lodgings and 
drank tea with me. My servant, after he was 
gone, said to me, ** That he thought my new vi- 
sitor very like Prince Charles.”’ ‘ Why,’ said I, 
‘have you ever seen Prince Charles?’ ‘ No, 
sir,” replied the fellow, ‘“* but this gentleman, 
whoever he may be, exactly resembles the busts 
which are sold in Red livn-street, and are said to 
be the busts of Prince Charies.’’ The truth is, 
Sore baste were taken in plaster of Paris from 








pany he would not pass for a genteel man. 
He hath a quick apprehension, and speaks 
French, Italian, and English, the last with 
a little of a foreign accent. As to the rest, 
very little care seems to have been taken of 
his education. He had not made the belles 
lettres or any of the finer arts his study, 
which surprised me much, considering his 
preceptors, and the noble opportunities he 
must have always had in that nursery + of 
all the elegant and liberal arts and’ science. 
But I was still more astonished, when I 
found him unacquainted with the history 
and constitution of England, in which he 
ought to have been very early instructed. I 
never heard him express any noble or bene- 
volent sentiments, the certain indications of 
a great soul and a good heart; or discover 
any sorrow or compassion for thé misfor- 
tunes of so many worthy men who had suf- 
fered in his cause.{ But the most odious 
part of his character is his love of money, 
a vice which Ido not remember to have 
been imputed by our historians to any of 
his ancestors, and is the certain index of a 
base and little mind. I know it may be 
urged in his vindication, that a prince in 
exile ought to be an economist. And so he 
ought; but nevertheless his purse should 
be always open, as long as there is any 
thing in it, to relieve the necessities of his 
friends and adherents. King Charles the 
second, during his banishment, would have 
shared the last pistole in his pocket with his 
little family. But I have known this gen- 
tleman with two thousand louis-dors in his 
strong box pretend he was in great distress, 
and borrow money from a lady in Paris,who 
was not in affluent circumstances. His most 
faithful servants, who had closely attended 
him in all his difficulties, were ill rewarded. 
Two Frenchmen, who had left every thing 
to follow his fortune, who had been sent as 
couriers through half Europe, and executed 
their commissions with great punctuality 
and exactness, were suddenly discharged 
without any faults imputed to them, or any 
recompense for their past service. To this 
spirit of avarice may be added his insolent 
manner of treating his immediate depend- 
ants, very unbecoming a great prince, and 
a sure prognostic of what might be ex- 
pected from him if ever he acquired sove- 
reign power. Sir J. Harrington and Col. 
Goring, who suffered themselves to be im- 
prisoned with him, rather than desert him, 





+ Rome. His governor was a protestant, and 
I am apt to believe purposedly neglected his edu- 
cation, of which it is surmised he made a merit 
to the English ministry; for he was always sup- 
posed to be their pensioner. The Chevalier Ram- 
say, the author of Cyrus, was Prince Charles’s 
preceptor for about a year; but a court faction 
removed him. 

t As to his religion, he is certainly free from 
all bigotry and superstition, and would readily 
conform to the religionof the country. With the 
catholics, he is a catholic; with the protestants, 
he is a protestant; and, to convince the latter of 
his sincerity, he often carried an English Com- 
mon Prayer book in his pocket; and sent to Gor- 
don (whom I have mentioned before,) a nonjur- 
ing clergyman, to christen the first child he had 
by Mrs. W. 
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ee ne ee mere 
when the rest of his family and’ attendants 
fled, were afterwards obliged: te quif his 
service on account of his illiberal behavieur. 
But there is one part of his character, which 
Tinust particularly insist on, since it eeca- 
sioned the defection of the most powerful 
of his friends and adherents in England, 
and by some concurring aceidents, totally 
blasted all his hopes and pretensions; When 
he was in Scotland, he had a mistress,whose 
name is Walkenshaw, and whose sister was 
at that time, and is still housekeeper-at:Lei- 
cester House. Some years after he was ire- 
leased from his prison, and conducted out 
of France, he sent for this girl, wha soon 
acquired such a dominivn over him, that 
she was acquainted with all his schemes, 
and trusted with his most secret eorrespond- 
ence. As soon as this was. known in Eng- 
land, all those persons of distinction, who 
were attached to him, were greatly alarmeil ; 
they imagined that this wench had: been 
placed in his family by the English minis- 
ters ; and, considering her sister’s situation, 
they seemed to have some ground for their 
suspicion; wherefore they dispatched a 
gentleman to Paris, where the Pritice then 
was, who had instructions to insist that 
Mrs. Walkenshaw should be removed to a 
convent for-a certain term: but her gallant 
absolutely refused to comply with this de- 
mands; and although Mr. M-Naniara, the 
gentleman who was sent to him, who has a 
natural eloquence, and an excellent under- 
standing, urged the must cogent réasons, 
and used all the arts of persuasion to in- 
duce him to part with his mistress, and 
even proceeded so far as to asstire him, ac- 
cording to his instructions, that an imme- 
diate interruption ofall correspondence with 
his most powerful friends in Englatid, and 
in short, that the ruin of his interest, which 
was now daily increasing, would be the in- 
fallible consequence of his refusal; yet he 
continued infiexible, and all M‘Namata’s 
intreaties and remonstrances were ineffec- 
tual. M‘Namara staid in Paris some ‘days 
beyond the time prescribed him, endeavour- 
ing to reason the Prince into a better’ tem- 
per; but finding him obstinately persevere 
in his first answer, he took his leave with 
concern and indignation, saying, as he 
passed out, ‘‘ What has your family‘done, 
Sir, thus to draw down the vengeance of 
Heaven on every branch of it through so 
many ages?” It is worthy of remark, that 
ia all the conferences which M‘Namara had 
with the Prince on this occasion, the latter 
declared that it was not a violent passion, or 
indeed any particular regard,§: which’ at- 


§ I believe he spoke truth when he declared 
be had no esteem for his northern mistress, 
although she has been his companion for so many 
years. She had no elegance of manners :and as 
they had both contracted an odious habit of drink- 
ing,* so they exposed themselves very frequently, 
not only to their own family, but to all their 
neighbours. ‘Chey often quarrelied, arid Some- 
times fought: they were some of these drunken 
scenes which probably occasioned the report of 
his madness. ri 

* Charles, it is reported, used to'say, that he 
learnt to drinkin the Highlands, durmg his'con- 
cealment, and could not overcome the habit.—Ep. 
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tached him to Mrs. Walkenshaw, and that 
he could see her removed from him without 
any concern; but he would not receive di- 
rections in respect to his private conduct 
from any man alive. When M‘Namarare- 
turned to London, and reported the Prince’s 
answer to the gentlemen who had employed 
him, they were astonished and confounded. 
However, they soon resolved on the mea- 
sures which they were to pursue for the 
future, and determined no longer to serve 
a man who could not be persuaded to serve 
himself, and chose rather to endanger the 
lives of his best and most faithful friends, 
than part with an harlot, whom, as he often 
declared, he neither loved nor esteemed. If 
ever that old adage, Quos Jupiter vult per- 
dere, &c. could be — applied to any 
person, whom could it so well fit as the gen- 
tleman of whom I have been speaking? for 
it is difficult by any other means to account 
for such a sudden infatuation. || He was, in- 
deed, soon afterwards made sensible of his 
misconduct, when it was too late to repair 
it: for from this era may truly be dated 
the ruin of his cause. 


Dr. King adds, a few pages further on, 
Since I wrote this article, I met with a 


’ pamphlet, lately published (1762) in French, 


entitled, Testament Politique du Maréchal 
Due de Belleisie. The author of this work 
is said to be the present writer of the Brus- 
sels Gazette: he pretends to know, that 


when the French had resolved on the expe- |: 


dition against Minorca, the command of 
their troops was offered to Prince Charles, 
which he refused, complaining of his im- 
eeoement, in the Castle of Vincennes. 
finit par me dire (says Mr. Belleisle) que 
i Anglos lui rendroient jestice, 3’ils le 
ugeoint ropos; mais qu’il ne vouloit 
~~ te Seoumeuealt { can scarce be- 
ieve the command of this expedition was 
ever offered to Prince Charles; but if it 
were, I can easily believe that his answer 
was such as this author has reported; for 
he had often declared to his friends, after 
the ill treatment which he had received from 
the Court of France, that he never would 
accept of any offers which that court might 
he make him, which never had any 
real intention to serve him, but only to use 
him occasionally as their instrument, and 
to sacrifice him to their own interest. He 
knew enough of the history of his family to 
have learnt the truth, and he had on two or 
three occasions experienced it in himself. 





’ ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS3, 


FOR NOVEMBER 1818. 
Art. I. Pottinger’s Travels in Beloochistan 
and Sinde. 

[We have noticed this review in a preceding No.] 
Art. II. On the Mission of the Baptists in 
India. 

This is a statement (extracted from a 
letter of Mr. William Pearce, dated Seram- 
pe. January 1818) of the progress that 

been made up to that period, in the 
numerous editions of the Bible, translated 








into the various languages of India, and 
other parts of the East. 


11. Fuero Juzeo, en Latin y Castellano, 
&e. i.e. The Code of the Judges, com- 
pared with the most ancient and most 
valuable Manuscripts. By the Royal 
Spanish Academy. In folio. 


The Fuero Juzgo is a collection of the laws 
of the Visigoths. This ancient monument 


is doubly valuable: on the one hand it con-’ 


tains the laws which governed that people 
both in Spain and the South of France, so 
long as they existed as a nation, and these 
laws were even adopted by the govern- 
ments which succeeded that of the Visi- 
goths; and, on the other hand, it shews us, 
in a version in that tongue, made at a very 
remote era, the genuine state of the Cas- 
tillian idiom. We know of scarcely any 
considerable work in that language, the date 
of which is acknowledged to be more 
ancient than that of the Fuero Juzgo; so 
that the text of this version, particularly as 
it has been published by the Spanish Aca- 
demy, with numerous various readings, 
will be very useful to explain the origin and 
the difficulties of the Castilian. 

There were already several editions of 
the Fuero Juzgo in the original; that is to 
say, the Latin; the first was published in 
1579, by the learned Pierre Pithou, justly 
called the French Varro. The laws con- 
tained in this collection were afterwards 
reprinted in Germany and Italy. In Spain 
alone the ancient Castillian version had yet 
been-published. 

The Spanish Academy having formed 
the design of publishing a new edition of the 
original Latin and of the Castillian version, 
solicited of the King of Spain, and obtained, 
on the 8th of February and 20th of Sep- 
tember 1785, express orders, which not 
only permitted it to consult the MSS. in 
the Royal Library of Madrid, and of 
Saint Lawrence in the Escurial, but also 
enjoined the universities, convents, cathe- 
drals, &c. in the kingdom, to communicate 
the MSS. in their Libraries. Private per- 
sons who possessed copies, eagerly lent 
them to the Academy; a commnittee of five 
members, several of whom were successively 
replaced by others, employed itself with 
zeal and perseverance to give this arduous 
task all the perfection which it required, 
and of which it was susceptible. 

The preliminary discourse is composed 
by Don Manuel de Lardizabal y Uribe. 
After an introduction, in which he proves 
that the Visigoths had retained many parts 
of the Roman laws, he divides the code of 
the Visigoths into four classes: Ist, Those 
which the princes issued by their own au- 
thority, among which are some which the 
Prince says he made, with all the great officers 
of the palace and the court. 2d, The laws 
which were the result of the deliberation 
of the national councils, in which the Pre- 
lates and the Nobles took part. The King 
who had proposed these laws, sanctioned 
them, after the consent of the clergy and 
the people. 3d, Those which do not ex- 
press how they were made. The author 





of the preliminary discourse thinks they 
are very ancient laws, which have been 
laced in the collection. 4th, Lastly, the 
aws. which have been corrected in process 
of time, and which sometimes express this 
circumstance. 


The Reviewer observes, that on examin- 
ing this volume, he found that he did not 
recollect ever to have seen in the Latin col. 
lections of the laws of the Visigoths, the 
part intituled Primus Tituuvs, which fills 
ten pages; and perceived that this part did 
not seem to have been originally intended 
to make a part of this edition, it being 
paged with Roman numerals; after which 
there comes another first chapter, 1. Titulus 
de Legislatore, where the Arabic numerals 
begin: the Castillian translation answering 
to this first part is also paged with Roman 
numerals, and, with the various readings, 
and the notes, fills sixteen pages; after 
which the Arabic numerals commence. 

This first chapter concerns the election 
of the kings, their duties and their rights, 
as well as the duties of the — The 
constitutional principles which it contains 
are not a new stipulation between the 
Prince and the nation, but a renewal of the 
ancient laws, and King Sisenand requires 
that they shall be drawn up by the assembly 
of the Visigoths, who are paternorum de- 
cretorum memores. 

These laws bear the same character of 
liberty as the ancient laws of the other 
kingdoms of Spain. They begin with the 
definition of the title of King: Reges enim 
& regendo vocati sunt. Vf the King acts 
uprightly, he retains his title ; if otherwise, 
he loses it. The second section of this first 
chapter concerns the Election of the Kings. 
‘« The election is made in the royal city, 
or in the place of the decease of the prince, 
by the assembiy of the Prelates and great 
men, with the consent ot the people, and 
not otherwise, and not by the conspiracy 
of a small number, or in the seditious tu- 
mult of the people inhabiting the country.” 

“The Princes must be of the Catholic 
religion. - - - In the distribution of justice 
they must be mild; in their mode of living 
modest.” 

‘« They shall not require of their subjects, 
for the supply of their wants, more than is 
necessary and lawful: their fortune does 
not descend to their children, but to the 
King elected after them.” 

«* The heirs of a King can pretend to no 
more than the fortune which he had before 
he ascended the throne.” 

«* The Kings take an oath; and if they 
violate it, they lose their rank.” 

The 16th and 17th sections secure to the 
wives and children of the Kings what ought 
reasonably to be allowed them. 

The 3d section, the judicial treating of 
power, says, ‘‘ The King cannot decide 
alone, either upon persons or property ; 
but judgment must take place in the as- 
sembly of the priests, who will inspire 
mercy, and with the consent of the people; 
so that by this sentence passed in public, 
the crime may be proved to the chiefs of 
the earth; but the right of pardoning is 
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_ Feserved to the Kings. Thus the Kings will 
rejoice in their people, the people in their 


Kings, and God in both.” 

After having laid down the duties of the 
Kings, those of the people are not for- 
gotten. The following law is remarkable 
for its severity : 

Sect. 11. “ Though the divine law has 
said, ‘ The father shall not die for the 
children, nor the children for the purents ; 
but every one shall die for his own sin? And 
again: ‘ The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the futher, nor the father that of the son? 
Nevertheless, to prevent conspiracies and 
rebellions, it is declared, that when the 
guilty are convicted canonically and legally 
of having conspired with the design of de- 
priving the King of his life or crown, or if 
they have in any manner whatever, by fac- 
tions or machinations, injured the country 
and the nation, both the guilty and their 
whole posterity shall be degraded from the 
honours of the Palatine order, and they 
shall remain subject to perpetual slavery to 
the private treasury, saving the clemency 
of the King.” . 

The 18th section says, that ‘on the 
commencement of a new reign, the great 
men who have vbtained dignities and fa- 
vours from the preeeding King, are not to 
be deprived of them, unless they have 
proved themselves unworthy.” 

What we have quoted of this chapter will 
shew how necessary the edition of the laws 
of the Visigoths, published by the Spanish 
Academy, was to complete the collection 
which contain the laws of the different 

eople who succeeded to the domination of 

ome, and which have been called by the 
general name of BarBaroruM Leces An- 
TIQUZ. 

The chief object of the Academy was to 
make known the ancient Castillian idiom, 
and there is no doubt but its labours will be 
extremely useful to those who may wish to 
explore its origin and formation. This 
edition contains a glossary of all the words, 
the explanation of which presented some 
difficulty, whether in the Latin of the middle 
ages, or in the ancient Castillian. 

The labour performed by the Spanish 
Academy appears to me(says M.Raynouard) 
so perfectly well executed, and so evidently 
useful, that I think I cannot sufficiently 
commend it. I finish this article by ex- 

ressing a wish which is formed by all 
overs of the Spanish literature: May the 
Academy bestow the same zeal, the same 
care, and employ the same means, to give 
editions of the Canzonero and the Roman- 
CERO, those two famous monuments of the 
ancient Castillian literature. 

(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE STATE OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL 
TUITION IN ENGLAND. 

I have ro son fi endeavoured to point 

out the principal prejudices and errors 





* Vide three last Numbers of the Literary Ga- 
zette for 1818. 





which have hitherto impeded our progress 
in musical attainments. I shall now advert 
to the actual condition of Music in this 
country; cast a transient glance at our in- 
stitutions for the promotion and encourage- 
ment of the art ; and then shortly comment 
upon the manner in which it is cultivated, 
and enjoyed in society; inquire by what 
sort of persons it is taught, and with what 
success. 

By far the most important and universal 
motive for the study of Music, is supplied 
by the use of it in religious worship. Ca- 
tholic countries have generally excelled in 
church music ; because, as the most power- 
ful external incitement to devotion, it is 
always most likely to be employed in reli- 
gions of parade and display. In protestant 
service it ought indeed to be reduced to the 
standard of sobriety, adopted by the re- 
formed churches. Yet it is to be presumed, 
that the fathers of our own church would 
not have retained it, had they considered it 
inimical to sober devotion. _It was for the 
promotion of that most essential requisite 
to sincere and acceptable worship, that they 
prescribed the practice. Yet, I will ven- 
ture to say that, at any rate, our cathedral 
service (without discussing the merits of 
our congregational melodies) is but poorly 
calculated to produce any such effect. The 
only part of it in which we possess any ori- 
ginal merit, is our chants ; some of which 
form a wonderful contrast to the dull mo- 
notony of the anthem. Many of them are 
truly characteristic, and seem to have 
caught the spirit of the sublime poet whose 
effusions they are destined to proclaim. I 
am happy, in this instance, to be able to 
claim for my countrymen some degree of 
original merit; our chants are, in my 
opinion, decidedly superior to any I have 
heard abroad, even in the very focus of 
good music in Germany. There the chant 
consists, on ordinary occasions, of but two 
or three sounds, with or without an organ 
accompaniment; the tones succeed each 
other but slowly, and the words are uttered 
with considerable rapidity ; excepting in 
the service for the Saturday before Easter 
Sunday, when it is usual to chant the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah, to a chant con- 
sisting but of two notes; the words are 
uttered slowly, and usually by one per- 
former only, without any accompaniment. 
Hence it is not surprising that Haydn, when 
in this country, was struck with the effect 
of our chant. For my own part, I can 
with truth aver that I have always listened 
with greater pleasure to the chanting of 
the Psalms, than to any other portion of 
our service. 


In treating of the merits of our anthems, 
I cannot speak otherwise than generally. 
For if complaints were agreeable things in 
themselves, the limits of this essay will not 
permit me to be particular. All the claim 
I can put in to speak of them at all, must 
be derived from my habit of hearing cathe- 
dral service pretty regularly for several 
years, particularly at the university. And 





+ Vide Life of Mezart and Haydn, p. 87. 
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though I have most anxiously watched for 
indications of talent, and hailed, with the 
most lively pleasure, any particular produc- 
tion, any passage or passing notes which 
spoke to the heart, yet I am bound to ad- 
mit that I have been very rarely ified. 
This might arise from the mediocrity of 
the performance, but the impression on my 
mind was, that it arose from the indifference 
of the composition. I do not stand alone in 
this opinion; many enlightened friends 
have confessed to the same impression. 
The scrupulous correctness and Full uni- 
formity of these productions can: never 
rouse the attention of a congregation: our 
common psalm-tunes are in most respects 
preferable, because they are generally short, 
simple,and affecting melodies, and therefore 
rarely tiresome. The greater number of our 
anthems have had that effect upon many sen- 
sible judges of music. But there are ex- 
ceptions, and one or two brilliant ones. 
Many pieces, of Purcell, Greene, Boyce, 
Arne, and Batishill, have great musical 
merit, particularly the latter; whose an- 
them, ‘‘ Call to remembrance,” will always 
remain an ornament to our national ser- 
vice. I am, however, fully persuaded, that 
among the vast mass of productions of this 
description with which we abound, a selec- 
tion might be made, which, though small, 
would be highly creditable to our national 
talent. Dr. Boyce’s collection, which is 
that now most commonly used, contains 
much indifferent stuff, interspersed with 
some valuable compositions. The judg- 
ment here formed of our anthem, is founded 
(I confess it without hesitation) upon a 
comparison of its merits with those of the 
Catholic mass service; and though in the 
style of the latter there is occasionally too 
much levity, too much theatrical effect'to 
suit the sobriety of our religious notions, 
yet, on the other hand, there exists in it 
an infinitely higher spirit of devotion, 
greater sublimity, and deeper pathos. For 
the truth of this position ge only appeal 
to the judgment of those enlightened lovers 
of the art, who have had the same ample 
opportunities of judging of both which have 
fallen to my lot. With very little know- 
ledge of the theory of music, I have made 
my own feelings alone the criterion of mu- 
sical merit. This must be the case with 
every one, who would judge impartially, 
and yet it produces very little dissension 
among real lovers of the art, as to the com- 
parative value of different compositions ; 
there is, therefore, no reprehensible vanity 
in thus promulgating a sentence pronounced 
upon the authority of individual feeling. 


I feel myself called upon in this place, to 
introduce a remark or two upon the deplor- 
able state of Music in our country churches. 
In very many, I might say the majority of 
them, there are no organs. This, though 
an evil, is not without its remedy. But the 
grand mischief arises out of the unpardon- 
able vanity of our village musicians, and 
the tasteless es of the clergy, who 
permit them to exhibit at church on Sun- 
days and holidays, to the great annoyance 
of every one possessing an ear for the pu- 
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rity of musical sounds. Where there is no 
organ and organist to control the efforts of 
these people, the discordancy of the sounds 
is absolutely intolerable ; our beautiful ser- 
vice is disfigured and disgraced to gratify 
the vanity of every drivelling performer on 
the clarionct, flute, fiddle, or violoncello. 
The resemblance of all this complicated 
discordancy of sound, to what we usually 
call music, is famt indeed. I have ovca- 
sionally witnessed similar performances, in 
which the effect produced was more like 
the noises of the congregration in Noah’s 
ark, than the singing in a protestant 
church. 

Again, in very many places our valuable 
congregational tunes have been discarded, 
to make way for a set of very singular per- 
formances, meant to represent anthems ; 
they consist, for the most part, from the 
beginning to the end, of auniform series of 
notes of nearly equal length, tending toa 
cadence at every half dozen bars, whch 
comes as much a matter of course as the 
expected rhyme at the end of a doggerel 
distich. This multiplication of drawling 
cadences is the attribute of vulgarity in 
music; and it is no where to be met with 
in such absolute perfection, as in the ser- 
vices of not a few of our country churches. 
So sensible indeed are some of our clergy, 
of the indecorum of such practices, that 
they have seriously set about purging their 
churches of this nuisance, and expelling 
all sorts of neises, whether of fiddle, bass, 
flute, or clarionet, to the great comfort of 
all but the performers themselves. If our 
good taste kept _ with our industry, I 
think there would be little difficulty in re- 
moving the evil here complained of. The 
remedy is very simple ;—a little good in- 
struction in the elementary principles of 
the art, and encouragement from those 
whose rank or property give them autho- 
rity in country parishes, particularly the 
clergyman. 

Such appear to me to be the inherent de- 
fects in our cathedral and country-church 
service. It is necessary now shortly to ad- 
vert to the general character of the per- 
formers in the first. As far as my ex- 
perience goes, there are also here many 
sad defects to be remedied: my observa- 
tions must be chiefly drawn from the state 
of the choirs at Cambridge, where (if any 
where) gooi music might be expected to 
be, met with. But the University is very 

y off in this respect; considerably 
worse, I believe, than Oxford. The ap- 
pointments are mostly in the hands of men 
whose attention has been turned to abstruse 
studies ; who have little time, and as little 
inclination, to cultivate an art foreign to 
their habits. Even supposing them in- 
clined to defer their choice to some com- 
petent person, the trouble of educating the 
choir must rest. upon that individual; for 
good singers, ready formed to their hands 
are not.to be found. The labours o 
the superintendant of the choir must or 
ought to occupy the whole of his time and 
attention. But the fands provided for the 

- maintenance of the organist and choristers, 
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are totally insufficient to enable the former 
thus to devote his whole time and attention. 
The time for practice and instruction is 
confined to four or five hours in the week, 
whereas as many hours in the day would 
barely suffice. Their acquirements are, 
therefore, usually limited to the ordinary 
routine of church service; more cannot be 
attempted. Whenever I inquired why such 
or such a composition was not occasionally 
performed, I have usually received for an- 
swer, that it would consu:ne too much time 
to instruct the choir, and that it was to be 
apprehended they would forget what they 
knew if too many new works were placed 
before them. This could never take place 
were their education properly provided for ; 
as it is, the excuse was a valid one. 

The boys’ vuices are generally good ; but 
the other parts are very poorly sustained. 
Men of long standing are often retained, 
after they have lost all pretence to voice ; 
and what is still worse, when their habits 
of bad practice are so firmly rooted by age 
as to render them altogether incorrigible. 
Any man of decent musical ability, or any 
one who has been at the expense of a mu- 
sical education, would find himself poorly 
rewarded indeed by a choristers’ stipend, 
if any greater demand were made upon his 
time and attention. The work of teaching 
music is usually resorted to by such per- 
suns, with much better prospect of emolu- 
ment. I am not acquainted with the con- 
stitution of other choirs; but the same 
effects generally proceed from the same 
causes. The superiority of the rest is not 
so striking as to warrant us in concluding 
that the same radical defects do not exist 
elsewhere. 

Here tuo the defect points out the reme- 
dy. The credit of our ecclesiastical bodies 
must be impficated in the proper perform- 
ance and improvement of the church ser- 
vice. When this is the case, they will de- 
vote a small portion of their immense reve- 
nues to the advancement of church-music. 
Employments in their choirs should be 
made a matter of distinction, and of ade- 
quate emolument. Proper tests should be 
prescribed, proper judges should be ap- 
pointed to take cognizance of the qualifi- 
cations of candidates, and advancement 
held ont as a reward to superior industry 
and talent. Such is the course pursued 
wherever good church music is to be met 
with. And such must be the course in 
England, or our music will remain where 
it is. 

Another still more-obvious evil exists in 
the state of our academical institutions for 
the promotion of musical knowledge. The 
Professor of Musie at the University of 
Cambridge is elected by the Senate, but 
has no duties to perform, and no stipend !! 
His opportunities of emolument arise out of 
an exclusive licence to give public concerts 
within the University, particularly during 
the gay season of the Commencement. He 
enjoys a monopoly of musical entertain- 
ments, and gives no equivalent to the public 
for it; except virtually conferring degrees 
upon any candidate who can raise 10/. ster- 


ling, and some odd expenses, to 








ay fir 
it. Such is the Professor; we shall now 
see who the persons are, and what their 

ualifications, who, upon his recommenda- 
tion, are dubbed Doctors of Music by the 
Senate. 

The candidate for the degree of Mus. D. 
is required to produce a piece of sacred 
music (original eomposition,) which must 
be performed before the Senate at the Uni- 
versity Church, on the Sunday previous to 
the Commencement. This is the only exer- 
cise or test, and is (I am sorry to say) in 
general a very slovenly and defective per- 
formance, having few of the requisites of 
— music; yet a candidate is hardly ever 

nown to have been rejected. J¢ is not 
usual; and the convenient custom secures 
the fees due to the Professor, for the trou- 
ble of listening and approving. Any per- 
son of the commonest musical knowledge 
may thus obtain the highest academical 
distinction, without the shadow of a title 
to such an honour. The distinction must 
be, however, considerably raised in public 
estimation, when it is understood that a 
Mus. D. wears a * omg gown, and has no 
academicul privileges whatever !—Poor ia- 
deed must be the attainments of those to 
whom the possession of an honour so 
cheaply obtained ean be of any value. And 
that it should constitute any title to public 
notice, as a professor or teacher of music, 
is a strong proof of the deficiency of musi- 
cal knowledge in this country. Handel is 
said to have been so sensible of its worth- 
lessness, as to have rejected the proffered 
degree with disdain; and Haydn, when 
called upon by the my of Oxford to 
satisfy the usual condition of a degree, sent 
them, in token of his qualification, a sort of 
musical jeu d’esprit, called a Canon Concri- 
sans, in three parts, and comprised in a 
single line. Favours so cheaply, indiscri- 
minately, and ignorantly bestowed, deserve 
such treatment at the hands of distinguished 
individuals. 

It would lead me too far to discuss the 
remedies for such obvious abuses and mis- 
managements ; I shall therefore confine 
myself to suggesting some few methoils of 
promoting a more rational and profound 
study of the art of Music; in imitation (I 
will candidly confess it) of similar institu- 
tions and practices in the countries where 
music is in the most flourishing condition. 
In Naples there are three institutions for 
the study of Music actually subsisting. At 
Vienna, the numerous chapels attached to 
the households of the great nobility, keep 
up @ constant succession of good musicians, 
and supply the want of national academies. 
I am inclined to think that it is to this we 
must attribute the superiority of musical at- 
tainments in that capital, over every other 
in Europe, Naples perhaps alone excepted. 
“«* Although more money is expended upon 
Music in England than in any other coun- 
try in Europe, we have no national esta- 
blishment for the art. Italy and Germany 
have long had their Academies, from which 
we are under-the necessity of importing the 
talent which distinguishes our musical re- 
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resentations. France, though a nation of 
ess musical pretension than ourselves, has, 
in the midst of her revolution, established 
her Conservatoire, a sort of Musical Uni- 
versity, where every branch of the art has 
its separate school and professor, and in 
which all the science of the present day is 
displayed. Were the sinecure funds, and 
nominal professors, attached to Gresham 
College, and both the Universities employed 
agreeably to their original destination, an 
Academy of Music might be established in 
this country superior to any similar institu- 
tion in Europe. A Music Hall, of sufficient 
magnitude, should be erected, in which the 
students should be called upon to exhibit, 
monthly, before the public. To this should 
be attached a library, where every author in 
the art should be required to deposit the 
copyright of his works. Such an institu- 
tion, attached to the sister art in Somerset 
House, and directed by the well known 
taste and judgment of the Prince Regent, 
would be an ornament to his reign, and an 
honour to the country.” * 

But in defect of such an establishment in 
this country, why should not our young 
musicians follow the example of our young 
painters, many of whom have considered a 
residencein Italy, for a limited time, a ne- 
cessary part of their education? Musical no- 
tions may be acquired at home; a fixed 
musical character can only be attained in 
the land of music. Handel, Hasse, Haydn, 
Mozart, and most other illustrious artists, 
received the best part of their education 
there; because there the best musical ha- 
bits are formed, the resources of the art 
best understood ; that kindling enthusiasin 
in its behalf, most ardent and inspiring, 
and therefore most likely to fire the ambi- 
tion, and fix the inclinations of young ar- 
tists. At home, gain, and little else, must 
be their object. There they will see the 
art practised for its own sake ; and its vota- 
ries, though mostly poor and indigent, yet 
admired and caressed by all classes in so- 
ciety, from the Prince to the peasant. Re- 
turning then to their native land, our young 
musicians would inspire their countrymen 
with a portion of their newly acquired zeal, 
and thus kindle a flame, whsee effulgence 
might attract the admiration of Europe. 


N.B. The concluding sheets will contain some 
remarks on Musical Tuition, and the manner in 
which Music is practised in society. 


* Vide Lives of Haydn and Mozart, pp. 171, 
172 (note.) As this passage perfectly expresses 
my views on the subject, I thought it best to in- 
sert it, particularly as I much doubted whether I 
could clothe my own sentiments in better lan- 
guage, I have, however, omitted one short sen- 
tence, because I did not understand precisely how 
the proposed measure could have the effect the 
author anticipates from it. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Camprince, Dec. 25.—The subject of 
the Hulsean Prize for the ensuing year is, 
** The fitness of the time when Christ came 
into the world.” 





‘ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A letter from Stockholm, of the 11th of 
December, says, Sweden’s iron-mines are 
inexhaustible, and according to the re- 
searches ordered by the Government last 
year, they increase in number and pro- 
ductiveness the nearer we approach the 
Polar regions. At this period of hypothe- 
sis, respecting the northern regions and 
their polarity, &c. this geological fact may 
be thought curious. . 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


1819. 


[By a Correspondent. } 
Another fleeting Year has passed, 
The dawn of this no pleasure brings; 
Come, Hope, thy cheering influence cast, 
Around me spread thy radiant wings. 


Yet can I trust thy flattering smile, 
Too often meant but to deceive, 
To soothe the languid heart awhile, 
Then, careless, doo.u that heart to grieve ? 


No, no, I dare not trust thy power ; 
And yet I dare not bid thee fly, 
’Tis thou canst cheer the long sick hour, 
Thy whispering hush the fearful sigh. 
* * * * . * 7 
This was thy influence o’er my heart ; 
No longer now thy form | know, 
Since fatal Death’s unerring dart 
Hath chased all hope, and sealed my ba 
C.M. R. 


But the storms of the heart shall affect thee no 
more ; 
Then say, is it just fo complain ? 
It is true that the days of enchantment are o’er, 
But they shall not mislead thee again. 


This drear, guilty world, where we’re destin’d 
to live, 
Experience hath taught thee to know; 
Thou expectest not more than ’tis able to give, 
Not more than ‘tis wont to bestow. 


Look back on the days that are past—dost forget 
The many sad tears thou hast shed? 

Oh! recall them to mind, and no longer regret 
That the days of keen suffering are fled. 


For the life of some dear one, in youth’s early 
bloom, 
Thou’st perhaps offer’d prayers up in vain ; 
And would’st thou consign them again to the 


tomb, 
And be doom’d to weep o’er them again? 


Reflect-- (and then youth will want pow’r to allure) 
On the pangs thou hast suffer’d but late; 

When an act of unkindness was worse to endure 
Than ali the dark changes of fate. 


But the season of danger and trial is o’er, 
And calmly thou gazest around : 

An act of unkindness is new now no more, 
And no longer inflicts such a wound. 


Would’st begin life again, when thou’rt hasten- 
ing fast 
To a bright wurld from misery free 2 
Thy wearisome pilgrimage soon shall be past— 
Ah! would it were over with me. 


December 30th, 1818. HELEN. 





[Literary Gazette.) 
TO AN OLD FRIEND, 
On his wishing for a renewal of his youth. 
And would’st thou live over the days of thy 
youth, 

The past days of anguish renew ? 
Again nourish visions of virtue and truth, 

Again to pronounce them untrue? 


Ah! think’st thou that age can feel misery alone ? 
There are aged hearts peaceful and blest ; 
Ah! think’st thou that youth and that pleasure 
are one? 
There are youthful hearts strangers to rest. 


; There are those who have parted from friends 


they love best, 
Ere the spring-time of life has been o’er; 
Who have liv’d to spurn many, whom since they 
carest, 
And have wept o’er the graves of yet more. 


It is true that the days of delusion are sweet, 
When false friends as faithful we deem ; 
We can smile and look blest, while unknown the 
deceit, 
But, ah! who would wake from the dream ? 


Hope gladdens the heart in the breast while it 
glows, 
Nor can youth its suggestions refuse ; 
But fleeting as bright is the joy it bestows, 
Since so soon disappointment ensues. 


And to youth, who look forward with hope and 
delight, 
While yet they are strangers to care, 
And who fancy each day as the past shall seem 
bright, 
Disappointment is harder to. bear, 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


MASQUERADES AT BERLIN. 
(Communicated by Professor Boettiger.) 

The publication of a very elegant work 
at Berlin, descriptive of a grand masque- 
rade which was given at the Court of the 
King of Prussia, in the commencement of 
last year, induces us to give some account 
of this entertainment. 

Among the Continental cities, where a 
masquerade at Court is almost constantly a 
part of the amusements in the time of the 
carnival, there is probably not one in which 
there is so great a display of megninoe, 
elegance, and classic taste, as at Berlin. On 


three particular occasions during these last 


eighteen years, the fétes of this description 
were so distinguished by the union of the 
above qualities, that a particular work has 
been dedicated to the description of each. 
That of the 22d of March 1802 hada 
twofold object: to celebrate the hirth-day 
of Her Majesty ae Gupee (which was 
properly on the 10th) and by a grand pan- 
te dance in the palace of ‘itis Royal 
Highness Prince Ferdinand of Prussia, to 
commemorate the recovery of that Prince 
from his illness. The ingenious idea of 
the féte, invented by the Aulic Counsellor 
Hirt, represented Dedalus and: his statues. 
In the year 1803, the Queen, who had 
just been confined with the Princess Alex- 
andrina, could not be present at the 
féte dedicated to her birthday. The 
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reater was the general eagerness, the fol- 

owing year, to celebrate the return of the 
day. The 12th of March 1804 was fixed 
upon for the purpose, and the Royal Theatre 
was elegantly fitted up for a grand masque- 
rade, with guadrilles, the first and principal 
of which represented the return of Alex- 
ander the Great from India, and his mar- 
riage with the Princess Statira, daughter of 
Darius. 

The succession of important events that 
filled the succeeding years, the almost total 
ruin of the Prussian monarchy, and the 
death of the Queen in particular, left 
neither time nor inclination for these gay 
scenes ; the toga gave place to arms, and 
the sportive muses Euterpe and Terpsichore 
to their austere sister Clio. 

It was therefore long before an opportunity 
offered for a third féte of the same kind, 
which was afforded by the recent marriage 
of His Royal Highness Prince Frederick of 
Prussia, nephew to His Majesty the King, 
with Princess Louisa of Anhalt-Bemburg, 
which was solemnized at Ballenstaedt, and 
in honour of which a series of fétes were 
given at Berlin, of which the masquerade 
on the 8th of February far exceeded all the 

rest in splendour. 

On that evening, His Majesty the King 
allowed above three thousand masks to re- 

ceive cards of invitation or admission to 
the Royal Palace. In the splendour of in- 
num erable wax-lights, the gay throng 
float ed in expeciation of the moment when 
the procession was to pass before them. 
The door opered. The beautiful allegory 
proceeded slowly and majestically through 
a long suite of apartments, representing 
the union of two hearts, and consecrating 
this union by the mystical rites of antiquity, 
and by chosen examples of hervic, romantic, 
chivalrous, and princely love. 

The white saloon, the most simply ele- 
gant in the palace, received the train of 
seventy-nine persons, without the Cupids. 
It entered, preceded by twoTemple Heralds, 
and by Comus the god of mirth. Two ele- 
gant triumphal cars broke the uniformity 
of the procession. In the first stood Psyche 
and Eros Uranios; behind them Hymen 
with his torch and garland. In the second 
ear was Hera Teleia, consecrating the 
union of hearts. A throng of male and 
female attendants of Eros, Psyche, and Juno, 
partly drew, partly accompanied and sur- 
rounded the cars of the Divinities, of whose 
train the Graces formed as necessary a part 
as the graver Priestesses of Junv. 

After the mysterious symbols of Life and 
Love, there advanced, preceded by Cupids, 
and issuing from the ‘‘ Gate of the Past,” 
Life and Love, represented by sixteen 
couple of heroic lovers in the following 
or der: 

1. Cadmus (Prince George of Hesse) and 
Hermione. 2. Hectorand Andromache. 3. 
Uly sses and Penclope. 4. Abradates (the 
Cro wn Prince) and Panthea (Princess Frede- 
rica .) 5. Mausolus and Artemisia. 6. Alex- 
and er (Prince William, the King’s brother) 
and Roxana (Princess Alexandrina.) 7. An- 

8. Arminius and 





Thusnelda. 9. Germanicus (Prince Au- 

ustus of Prussia) and Agrippina. 10. Va- 
entinian (Prince Charles) and Eudoxia. 
11. Otto (Duke Churles of Mecklenburg) 
and Adelaide (Princess William.) 12. The 
Cid and Chimene. 13. Huon and Amanda. 
14. Ruggiero and Bradamante. 15. Peter 
of Provence and Magelone. 16. Louis XII. 
and Anne of Bretagne. 

The white Saloon, which was fitted up 
and appropriated to the representation, and 
diversified Tableaue and groupings ofj the 
Quadrille, was peculiarly adapted by its at 
once simple and grand decorations, by its 
antique form and spaciousness, for the fes- 
tal occasion. The lofty hall, the architec- 
tural unity of which was not interrupted by 
any modern additions, contained about 400 
spectators on the Estrades (running along 
the walls,) covered with scarlet cloth, and 
divided from the centre space by Thyrsus 
staves with garlands. The wall opposite the 
entrance was occupied by the royal band on 
a raised stage, covered with scarlet cloth. 
The King, with the members of the Royal 
family, who remained as spectators, and the 
new married couple, sat upon elevated seats 
on the left of the orchestra, the latter in the 
ancient German dress, wearing the colours 
of Hohenzollern and Anhalt. 

The work, of which we have spoke above, 
represents, on 13 copper plates, of which 
12 are coloured, the principal characters 
and groups of this festival. The faithful- 
ness of the representation, and the beauty of 
the colouring, leave nothing to be desired. 
It is a monument of taste, which perhaps 
could not have been produced except by 
the concurrence of so many favourable cir- 
cumstances. The first requisite of such a 
pantomimic féte, viz. unity of the leading 
idea, was afforded by the object of the day, 
to celebrate a marriage in the Royal family. 
Thus all is connected with a procession 
(Pompa in the ancient sense) to the honour 
of the great Patroness of Marriage, Juno 
Pronuba, or Hera Teleia. It thus becomes, 
as the Greeks named it, a sacred marriage. 
Hicroduloi and Hierokerykoi attend the 
festival. Priestesses consecrate it. The 
whole procession, as above described, is 
finely represented on the 13th plate. Two 
men, well versed in the customs of allages, 
gave all the requisite directions for the cos- 
tumes; the Aulic Counsellor Hirt,-. so dis- 
tinguished for his researches into pape i 
for all relative to the antique, and the judi- 
cious and active intendant of the Royal 
Theatre, Count Bruhl, for every thing rela- 
tive to the middle ages and more modern 
times. The first four coloured plates repre- 
sent Cupid and Psyche (very differently 
indeed from what we see them in the well 
known groups, or en the celebrated Cameo 
of the Boke of Marlborough, by Tryphon, ) 
but much must be placed to the account of 
the veil, which is here hardly visible. Hymen ; 
the Three Graces, with garlands of flowers; 
Hera Teleia, with her Priestesses ; the He- 
rald; Comus and Momus; and, lastly, two 
male and two female Hieroduloi. Then 
follow, in 8 plates, the 16 couple, two upon 
each plate. It is necessary to read the in- 





structive introduction, in order to place 
ourselves in the point of view from which 
the two inventors and directors of the 
antique and the modern romantic costume 
desire to be judged of in their endeavours 
to reconcile the National and characteristic 
with the agreeable and theatrical. It ig 
only thus that it is possible to avoid pe- 
dantry on the one hand, and fantastical- 
ness on the other. Nay, we may assume 
what is said in this introduction pretty 
nearly as the rule, according to which, as 
things now are, we may proceed in all our 
theatrical and masquerade costumes. It 
must be also remembered, that in the 
choice and mixture of the colours, it was ne- 
cessary to have regard to the nocturnal il- 
lumination, and that on this account we 
must not be surprised to see Hymen, for 
instance, not in yellow, but in bright red 
drapery; further, that it was necessary to 
aim at striking contrasts, and that there- 
fore many costumes, particularly in the 
ancient Asiatic and old German taste, re- 
ceived many ornaments not properly be- 
longing to them. If we make due allow- 
ance for all this, we shall not be offended 
at some trifling deviations from the strict 
costume, especially because, if we were 
called upon to contrive it better, we should 
certainly be very much embarrassed. Every 
where, in the costuine of the figures of the 
heroic ages, we see the profound antiqua- 
rian. In the same manner, the costumes 
arranged by Count Bruhl, from the time of 
Byzantine magnificence down to Louis XII. 
and Anne of Bretagne, are well chosen, and 
with a view to the greatest magnificence, 
which was here indispensable. The short 
hints which the judicious and tasteful con- 
triver of these characters has scattered in 
the explanations, shew how much he could 
say on the subject in a proper place. It 
were much to be wished that in his leisure 
time, upon which, indeed, there are too 
many claims, he might be able to display 
to us the Christian romantic world, in an 
express work on the costume, as it begins 
from the Dalmatica and Laébarum, down tu 
the modern Spanish at the beginning of 
the 16th century, with accurate drawings, 
which ere indispensable, and also quoting 
the authorities. Perhaps lithography may 
attain every where the high degree of per- 
fection which it has acquired in Munich, 
and thus render it possible to represeut the 
genuine metallic costumes at a smaller ex- 
pence. 

We would address the same request to 
M. Hirt, in respect to the Asiatic, Egyptian, 
Scythian, and Greek Etruscan (of which 
the Roman is only a branch.) The indefati- 
gable Millin at Paris had been engaged many 
years in collecting rare and chosen materials 
on the subject, and published a small, but 
important work, on theatrical costume, pre- 
paratory to a large work with numerous 
plates. The unfortunate fire, which during 
his three years’ tour in Italy threw into 
disorder, if it did not consume, all his 
papers and collections, together with the 
unpropitious times, caused the executioa 
of this plan to be indefinitely delayed. He 
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gan, however, to collect and to arrange | 
And what means had he at his com- 
ad, in the situation he was placed in at 
sis! But his death, by which his friends 
d. the sciences are equal sufferers, for 
r destroyed this plan. Let Hirt then, 
ose mythological picture-bcok has already 
en of so much use, no longer delay to 
quire this merit. How much would we 
e if we had such a book of costumes 
maining from the brilliant times of classic 
iquity! For the plastic monuments, 
ery where aiming at the naked, are 
anded on conventional laws, very differ- 
t from the picturesque rules of our 
atrical costumes, and they lead the im- 
dent greatly astray. One source for 
ique costume is, however, by no means 
ahausted; viz. the vases, of which more 
daily discovered and published. People 
at length be tired of the mere Bac- 
hanals, which have been multiplied to 
excess, and only really new and interesting 
subjects will be copied, as has been lately 
done with much judgment by James Mil- 
jington, collected from the vases of Sir 
John Coghill.* 


* Since printing this account, we observe that 
Messrs. Boosey have imported copies of this 
splendid German work. See Advertisement. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 

The very extraordinary sensation excited by the Essays 
which, under the above title, have been inserted in our 
Volume for 1818, renders it necessary that we should ex- 
press our reasons for not extending the series beyond 
those already before the public. The fact is, they con- 
titute a portion of a work in the possession of Mr. 
COLBURN, (by whom we were favoured with such spe- 
cimens.as we have given in the Gazette,} intended to be 
comprised in Three Volumes, and announced for publi- 
tation in the course of the ensuing season. Under such 
tircumstanees then, we could not, in common justice, 
desire to infringe upon private right, by anticipating 
my further the appearance, ina distinct and collected 
form, of the lucubrations of that sprightly and ingenious 
HERMIT, whose playful and elegant satire has thrown 
wach additional interest and variety into our pages. We 
have the pleasure, however, to add, that we have the 
t0-operation of several able contributors in this particular 
tepartment of our journal, whose exertions and talents 
ve flatter ourselves will afford a constant and varied 
ource of amusement to our subscribers and friends. 


THE DRAMA. 

























CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES. 
— —En de certains momens |’ esprit le plus 
parfait 

Peut aimer sans rongir jusqu’aux Marionettes 
Peau d’ Ane. 
If it be so, that there are times when 
the wisest and wittiest of us can be-enter- 
tained with Harlequin, we hope. that one 
of these periods may occur in London re- 
igularly every Christmas ; for then it is that 
we have the motley hero and little else to 
‘amuse us at all the theatres. The great 
tifference between our Harlequin and tLe 
Arlequino of Italy, whence he was origi- 
ually derived, is, that we make him a ma- 
fician, and produce surprising metamor- 
phoses by the mechanical wit of his flick- 
tring wand. With us the a of 
tomime has always been left to some 


undertaken as a thing capable of displaying 
great ingenuity, fancy, and imagination, 
by any man of genius. Yet we think that 
some fame might be gathered even by high 
literary talent, in this new line, dumb and 
dancing as its representatives are. On the 
contrary, in ancient Rome the Pantomimi 
were the greatest actors of Tragedy by 
looks and gestures ; and in modern Italy, 
the learned have not disdained to rack their 
invention for their Sannio, (our Clown), 
while Princes have made the most famous 
of them their companions. It was an im- 
provement of later times, though two cen- 
turies and a half ago, to change the dotards 
of Terence and Plautus into the Venetian 
Pantaloon ; and the Lover was necessarily 
added, to complete a dramatis persone 
capable of being involved in plot or intrigue. 
These four characters, with Scaramouch, 
have now become the essentials of Panto- 
mime: all the rest, such as Braggards, 
Doctors, Pimps, Scapins, Fops, &c. being 
either identified with one or other of them, 
or entirely incidental to the particular 
piece in which they appear. 

Some of the finest acting in the world, 
both tragic and comic, was wont to be ex- 
hidited in Pantomime, but now nothing is 
attempted by the actors beyond activity in 
the Harlequin and Columbine, decrepitude 
in the Pantaloon, and yrimace in the Clown. 
Any of these would as soon think of set- 
ting fire to the scenery, as of venturing at 
expression in look or. action,—yet this is 
very excellent, and would be a great im- 
provement; of the practicability of which 
we need no other proof than Grimaldi’s 
performances as the servant of Don Juan. 
** Scaramuccia non parla, e dica gran 
cosa,” * said a great Prince: We wish we 
had more occasions to say the same of our 
Pantomimic performers, but in truth the 
scenery-sh#fting and transfurmations, and 
the latter not very frequent, have become 
the principal, alinost the sole features of 
these representations. 

Drury Lane.—This house has been pe- 
culiarly unfortunate in its holiday spectacle, 
entitled //arlequin and the Dandy Club, 
or 1818. The penurious and economical 
ylan adopted by its Managers, was caleu- 
fated to be fatally felt in such a @ramatic 
work as a Pantomime, where splendid 
scenery,tichdresses,complicatedmachiuery, 
and other extravagances are indispensable. 
Debarred from these accessories, Harlequin 
and the Dandy Club was one of the most 
mean and meagre things which has for 
many years been attempted on the London 
boards, even in a minor theatre. Perhaps 
if there had been any wit or humour in 
the construction of the piece, any sipgular 
feats or dexterity in its acting, any ability 
or beauty in its changes, the poverty of its 
decorations might have been overlooked, 
and it might have been allowed to drag on 





* “He speaks not, but he says many great 
things ’’ This was observed of a Scaramouch, 
who admirably depicted a whole scene of suc- 
cessive frights. Vide Curiosities of Literature, 


of which we have availed ourselves in the fore- 


a short existence. But all these adjuncts 
were also wanting ; instead of wit or hu- 
mour, there were only the most miserable 
and tasteless common-places; instead of 
feats and dexterity, clumsy tricks and vul- 
garity ; instead of ability or beauty, heavi- 
ness and want of invention. To add to 
these calamities, the Clown, a Mr. Bradbury, 
got wrangling with a madman in the boxes, 
und misconducted himself so grossly as to 
give general offence to the audience. This 
increased the storm, which would have been 
sufficient to overwhelm the Pantomime, 
without the supernatural aid of either the 
Fool or the idiot, the Zany or the maniac. 
Suffice it to state that the design was alto- 
gether so silly, the exhibition so beggarly, 
and the acting so bad, that we have had 
the rare example of a Pantomime being 
so loudly condemned by the public voice, 
in three nights, as to be driven off the 
stage, notwithstanding the assurances of 
the bills that it had excited roars of laugh- 
ter throughout, and should do the same again 
every evening!! We shall not waste our 
columns with any details of the disgusting 
tumults which led to this catastrophe, nor 
with comments on the unseemly sight of 
the Clown soliciting forgiveness, on his 
knees, from a British audience, and a the- 
atre being made the arena for disputants, 
headed on the one side by the impertinent, 
and on the other by the insane. 

Covent Garpen.—Here, though in 
some respects inferior, as in others superior, 
to former seasons, a Pantomime founded 
on the adventures of the redoubted Baron 
Munchausen, and called by his name, has 
been successful. Its claims, however, to 
this distinction rest almost entirely upon 
its fine and gergeous scesery, its perfect 
mechanism, its showy decorations, and the 
intrinsie merits of the story, which could 
not be acted without producing a good 
effect, though as little as possible has been 
made of its incidents. 

It would be a long tale to tell how this 
pantomime is conducted. It commences 
with the Baron asleep on the snow, and 
his horse tied to the steepie; the snow 
melts, owing to a volcanic eruption of no 
great fervour, and the Baron descends, but 
his steed remains in suspense. In the 
village below Sir Hilary Frosticos wishes to 
force his daughter to wed Lord Humpy- 
Dandy, whom she rejects for the bold 
Baron. The lovers fly to Vulcan’s cave and 
obtain the favour of Venus, but offend her 
limping husband ; and, of course, the for- 
mer supports while the latter persecutes 
them, in the new pantomimic characters 
into which they are changed. The usual 
running about, hauling, leaping, and 
escaping, ensues; the chief scenes of which 
are the Moon and Lunar Palace, whose in- 
habitants carry their heads in their hands ; 
the Bay of Constantinople ; the Deck of an 
English Man of War; the Bottom of the 
Sea; Dublin; Egypt, with Pompey’s Pil- 
lar; and the Fountain of Love. In all of 
these there is much splendour or able de- 
lineation, and in some of them yery con- 
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change of Pompey’s pillar into a magnifi- 
cent tent, was capi managed. hat 
was most wanted was drollery. With the 
exception of the Clown’s imitation of sea- 
sickness, the heaving of Pantaloon and 
him overboard, and his being baked to a 
red-hot cinder, in the oven, with a shoulder 
of mutton, at Mr. Chaubert, the fire- 
eater’s exhibition room, we do not re- 
member a laughable hit in the whole per- 
formance. Probably a few will be thrown 
in after the anxiety of the first night to 
see if all works well. We have to com- 
plain a little of Harlequin, whom we can 
no more excuse for not whirling about his 
head, than we could pardon a Hamlet who 
omitted all the soliloquies. Indeed Mr. 
Ellar was very sparing of the attributes so 
invariably annexed to his character, and 

ve us none of those curious movements 
which -display the genuine and classical 
Harlequin, gui ore, vultu, imitandis moti- 
bus, voce, denique corpore ridetur ipso. 
We beg to refer him to Cicero de Oratore, 
which we presume he has not sufficiently 
studied. Columbine, Clown, and Panta- 
luon, were all highly commendable for their 
exertions; and though not equal to the 
incomparable Mother Goose, or even to 
Gulliver, this production is entitled to as 
much of the season as of right belongs to 
its genus. It will undeubtedly fill the trea- 
sury of Covent Garden, in proportion as 
the’other house must suffer; since it has 
no rival, and at this time of the year the 
grand majority of play-goers are the vota- 
ries of Pantomime. 


The tragedies of Isabella and Douglas, 
and the Romance of Barmecide, have been 
played at Drury Lane, with such alterations 
or novelties as to entitle them to notice. 
In the first, Mrs. West performed the he- 
roine most torpidly, with two or three 
bursts; a Mr. Ham lin tried his hand at 
Carlos, and failed; and the other principal 
characters were sustained (we need say no 
more) by Messrs. H. Kemble, Bengough, 
Powell, &e. &c.!! In the second, Mrs. 
Glover made Lady Randolph, ‘ like Niobe, 
all tears.’ This lady is very lachrymose in 
tragedy, se $a agreeable and often excel- 
lent in genteel comedy, which, if she con- 
sulted the indication of her nose, she would 
never forsake. In the third, which was 
hissed with Kean in it, they contrived to 
have it hissed without him. 

A new dramatic romance, called Flodden 
Field, was performed on Thursday night, 
at Drury Lane. It is taken from Walter 
Scott’s Marmion, and said to be the pro- 
duction of Mr. 8. Kemble. It commences 
with the condemnation of Constance, for a 
breach of her Monastic vows, and goes 
through the principal incidents in the 
Poem, relating to De Wilton, Marmion, 
the <n Knight, &c. We can at present 
only allude to it as too deficient in action,and 
containing no character prominent enough 
to keep alive interest, though some of the 
scenery was effective, and the processions 
were not badly m It received a 
good share of approbation, as pieces gene- 





rally do on the first night, and especially 
if written by Managers, and was announced 
for repetition. 


Tue Surrey THEatreE has re-opened, 
with three new pieces of the burletta and 
melo-dramatic species. We observe that 
several new and good performers are en- 
gaged, of whom, and of the dramas, we 
shall render an account as soon as possible. 





VARIETIES. 


Sir T. Lawrence, who is gone to. Vienna 
to paint the portrait of Prince Schwartzen- 
burg, for the Prince Regent of England, 
will, it is said, afterwards go to Rome to 

aint a portrait of his Holiness the Pope, 
or his Royal Highness.— Times. 

The extraordinary fog experienced in 
this country, on Tuesday, 22d ult. has, we 
observe from the foreign journals, prevailed 
over Holland and Belgium at the same 
time. 


ANEcpDoTE.—One of our most celebrated 
living Poets, occasionally a little absent of 
mind, was invited by a friend, whom he 
met in the street, to dine with him next 
Sunday, at a country lodging he had taken 
for the summer months. The address was 
**Near the Green Man, at Dulwich,” 
which, not to put his inviter to the trouble 
of pencilling down, our bard promised 
faithfully to remember. But when Sunday 
came, he, fully late enough, made his way 
to Greenwich, and began inquiring for the 
sign of the Dull Man! No such sign was 
to be found; and, after losing an hour, a 
— guessed that though there was no 

ull Man at Greenwich, there was a Green 
Man at Dulwich, which the gentleman 
might possibly mean! This remark con- 
nected the broken chain, and our Poet took 
his chop by himself. 


There is only one tree at Hilla, the ruins 
of Babylon, which is called by the natives 
Athelé. They maintain that it flourished 
in the ancient city, and that God purposely 
preserved it for Ali to tie up his horse after 
the battle of Hilla. It is an evergreen re- 
sembling the lignum vite, and so uncom- 
mon in the country that there is said to be 
only one other of the same kind at Bassora. 

Rich’s Memoir. 


Some time ago a large lion came every 
evening from the banks of the Euphrates, 
and took his stand on a bridge over a canal 
near Bagdat, to the terror of travellers. 
He was at last shot by a Zobeide Arab. 

Ibid. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Rogers has a Poem immediately 
forthcoming ; the title is ‘‘ Human Life,” 
and we are assured that the production is 
worthy of the Author of the ‘‘ Pleasures of 
Memory.” 


Asa — of the vast extent of the Pub- 
lishing Trade in this country, we may state 











as a fact, that one Publisher, Mr. Murray, 
has works announced for 1819 which cost 
him 40,0000. 

Mr. Buckingham, an intelligent traveller 
in the East, is, it is stated by Mr. Rich, 
preparing to publish an account of his 
travels through countries of great interest. 

A report, circulated in London and 
Edinburgh, that Mr. ny was about to 
retire from the Editorship of the Edinburgh 
Review, has been authoritatively contra- 
dicted, by The Scotsman, an Edinburgh 
Newspaper connected with the Opposition 
Party; which adds, that the circulation of 
the Review has greatly increased within the 
last twelve months, and is now greater than 
at any former period. 

Mr. Crabbe has, we believe, closed his 
poetical career with a final Poem, entitled 
** Recollections.” This new work has been 
reanges by one of our principal pub- 
ishers, with the intention of editing a 
complete collection of Mr. Crabbe’s writ- 
ings. The excellent Bard has received the 
liberal price of 3000/7. for the copyright. 

The last number of the Weekly Reper- 
tory,* an English Sunday paper published 
in Paris by Gagliani, Rue Vivienne, con- 
tains, among other articles, a very inte- 
resting extract from Captain Light’s Travels 
in Egypt and Palestine, in the year 1814. 
Besides this extract, there is a no less in- 
teresting account of the Discoveries made 
in Egypt, by M. Belzoni, in the great 
Pyramid, and the Catacombs of Thebes. 
La Quotidienne. 


* A Paris Paper translated from the Literary 
Gazette. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
DECEMBER. 
Thursday, 17—Thermometer from 16 to 35. 
Barometer from 3, 31 to 30, 17. 
Wind SW. 0.—The day very fine and clear, in 
the evening it became cloudy. 
Friday, 16—Tbermometer from 18 to 36. 
Barometer from 30, 03 to 30, 09. 
Wind SbW, 0. and SW, 2.—The morning fine, 
at noon it became cloudy, and rained incessantly 
all the afternoon. 
Saturday, 19—Thermometer from 21 to 35. 
Barometer from 30, 37 to 30, 45. 
Wind N. and SW. 0.—Generally clear. 
Rain fallen, 075 of an inch.—Ice 2 inches thick. 
Sunday, 20—Thermometer from 30 to 48, 
Barometer from 30, 31 to 30, 21. 
Wind 8. 3.—Generally cloudy; in the evening 
it cleared a little. 
Monday, 21—Thermometer from 48 to 35. 
Barometer from 30, 31 to 30, 55. 
Wind SW. and NbW. 0—Generally clear, 
except the beginning of the morning. 
Tuesday, 22—Thermometer from 24 to 33. 
Barometer from 30, 67 to 30, 65. 
Wind NbW. 0.—A thick fog in the morning, 
and very hazy most of the day. 
ednesday, 23—Thermometer from 23 to 34. 
Barometer from 30, 59 to 30, 49. 
Wind NbE. 0.—Generally clear. 
Thursday .4—Thermometer from 21 to 29. 
Barometer from 30, 42 to 30, 37. 
Wind S. 0.—Generally misty. At five in the 
afternoon the fog began to increase, and was very 
thick during the evening. 
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| JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRE 


Friday 25.—Thermometer from 21 to 36. 
Barometer from 30, 32 to 33, 20. 
Wind SbE. 0.—Generally misty, with a thick 
rime, till the evening, when it thawed very fast, 
and the rime melted and dropped from the trees. 
Saturday 26—Thermometer from 31 to 36. 
Barometer from 30, 05 to 30, 09. 
Wind SbE. 1. and EbN. 0.—The whole of the 
day cloudy, with rather a strong wind in the 
morning. 
Sunday 27—Thermometer from 31 to 41. 
Barometer from 30, 21 to 30, 44. 
Wind EbN. 0.—The middle of the day clear, 
the morning and evening cloudy. 
Monday 26—Thermometer from 31 to 41. 
Barometer from 30, 61 to 30, 69. 
Wind NE. }.—Middle part of the day cloudy, 
a little clearer in the morning and evening. 
Tuesday 29—Thermometer from 29 to 39. 
Barometer from 30, 78 to 30, 74. 
Wind NE. 0.—Till ‘the afternoon it was rather 
cloudy, with a faint sunshine, the remainder of 
the day clear. 
Wednesday 30—Thermometer from 21 to 36. 
Barometer from 30, 65 to 30, 62. 
Wind NE. 0, and NbW. 4.—The morning 
clear, with a white frost, the afternoon and 
evening cloudy. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 








Errata in the Index to the Lit. Gaz. for 1818. 
:—Col. 1, for Birkbek read Birkbeck ; 

B 1, read Burckhard.—Col. 2, article Carey, 
for Remarks on read Translation of the Confes- 
sions, &¢. Article Coxe, Peter, after Account 
of, insert a Cupi@among. For Croley read Croly 
—the same at Paris, 2d page. 

2d Page :—Col. 1, for Jesuit’s Barks read 
Bark; Milford’s read Mitford’s. Col. 3, for 
Roxburgh read Roxburghe. Article Scott, for 
versus read Walter, charge against by. 

Page 625, col. 2, for Groans read Graun’s. 

Page 826, col. 3, Fine Arts, line 21, insert 
after “‘ eve,” the words “ of appearing.”’ 





AQ2w JOubltcattons. 


Busfield’s Sermons. 
This Day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 19s. 


SERMONS on the most important Duties of the 
Christian Religion. By J. A. BUSFIELD, D.D. Domes- 
tic Chaplain to the Earl of Mulgrave; Minister of Bays- 
water Chapel ; alternate Morning Preacher at the Asy- 
lum for Female Orphans; and Lecturer of St. Mary- 
le-bone. 

Printed for B. E. Lloyd and Son, Hariey Street. 








Fourth Edition, 

This Day is published, price 1s. 6d. 
HYPOCRISY UNVEILED and CALUMNY DE- 
TECTED, in a Review of Blackwood’s Magazine. Fourth 
Edition, with an Appendix, c ing the Correspond- 
ence bewteen the Author and Messrs. Wilson and Lock- 
hart, Advocates. 

Edinburgh: Printed for Francis Pillans, Hanover- 
street; and sold by the Booksellers of London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge. 

“ There is nothing so detestable in the eyes of all good 
men as defamation, or satire aimed at particular persons. 
It deserves the utmost detestation and discouragement 
of all who have either the love of their country or the 
honour of their religion at heart. I have not scrupled 
to rank those who deal in those pernicious arts of writing 
with the murderer and the assassin. Every honest man 
sets as high a value upon his good name as upon life itself; 
and | cannot but think that those who privily assault the 
one, could destroy the other, might they do it with the 
same security and impunity.”—Addison. 





This Day is published, in 2 vols. svo. the ad Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, price 11. 7s. bds. 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of DISCOVERIES 
and TRAVELS in AFRICA, from the earliest Ages to 
the present Time. Including the substance of the late 
Dr. Leyden’s Work on the subject. 

By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London; and A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 


Of this Edition, the writer, besides carefully revising 
the whole, has added the result of the Expeditions to the 
Congo and Niger ; Pians for exploring Africa ; the recent 
Observations of Belzoni, Light, Savigny, &c. and some 
early English Voyages, not previously noticed. 

“ We can safely recommend the present Work to those 
who take an interestin the progress of African Discovery, 
as containing, in a condensed form, an abstract of almost 
all the information hitherto collected of the geography of 
this immenseContinent, with brief notices of the Manners 
and Customs of its Inhabitants. Indeed we are acquaint- 
ed with few Works of this kind, that contain so much 
valuable information in so condensed a form, or in so 
small a compass.—Quarterly Review, No, $4, Nov. 1817. 

See also the Monthly and other Reviews. 





Published by Longman, Rees, Hurst, Orme, and Brown, 
price 12s. svo. 
A JOURNEY to ROME and NAPLES. 
By HENRY SASS, Esq. 

“ This is a most delightful volume: the Author is a 
man of taste, and, what is better, he is a man of princi- 
ple and feeling. We should have thought that every 
topic to be discussed in a journey through France and 
Italy, had been exhausted; but we have perused Mr. 
Sass’s agreeable book with as much satisfaction as we 
did Keate’s Account of Pelew, or Hall’s Account of Loo 
Choo. His well-stored mind and powers of painting, give 
an air of novelty and interest to every sub ect he 
touches.”—Monthly Magazine for July. 

“The Author presents himself to us in a very favour- 
able light throughout the whole of his volume. The ac- 
count of Mr. Sass’s Journey offers much to excite our 
commendation, and very little matter for blame. He 
does not profess to give profound disquisitions on poli- 
tics or science; but he is, for the most part, a fair and 
candid relater; and the information which he commu- 
nicates cannot fail to assist very materially the ordinary 
travellers who visit Italy. He writes clearly, unaffect- 
edly, and with sufficient elegance. He is highly to be 
praised for the honest warmth of his sentiments upon 
subjects which ought to rouse every Englishman’s feel- 
ings of honour and of national indignation. If, upon one 
or two points, we are forced to differ from him, we do so 
with respect for his disinterested boldness of expression 
upon unpopular topics; and the information which he 
conveys upon some other points of this nature, is at once 
curious and im, ortant.”—Edinb. Rev. No. 60. 


“ Mr. Sass’s Travels to Rome and Naples are detailed 
in a lively familiar narrative, and might prove a very 
useful acquisition to travellers; objects of interest are 
pointed out, and useful hints given to avaid danger, 
trouble, and imposition. Mr. 8. describes nature with 
the enthusiasm of an artist, and has been attentive to the 
minutest national differences between the countries he 
visited. We have not found ourselves fatigued with too 
much laborious research, but anxiously followed the 
author through the amusing pages of his publication 
with unwearied alacrity and increasing interest. Roman- 
tic and contemplative, our author loses no opportunity 
of encouraging the sentiments, that such fairy scenes as 
he was witness of, would naturally engender. The book 
is full of spirited observation; the materials rich and va- 
ried.”—Literary Journal, Nos. 19 and 90. 

“The Author of this agreeable book has afforded us 
considerable entertainment ; and we doubt not but that 
his remarks may be read by future travellers with equal 
pleasure and advantage. Mr. Sass evidently contemplates 
interesting objects with the accurate eye which belongs 
almost exclusively to the artist ;—and his casual obser- 
vations and deliberate reflections are equally character- 
ised by that liberality and acuteness which bespeaks a 








This Day is published, in @ vols. 8vo. Price 11. 5s. bds. with 
a Portrait from the rare print by Crispin de Passe, the 
$d Edition of 

MEMOIRS of the COURT of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

By LUCY AIKIN. 

The present Work is composed upon the plan of unit- 
ing with the personal History of a celebrated female So- 
vereign, and a connected narration of the Domestic 
Events of her reign, a large portion of Biographical Anec- 
dote, private Memoir, and Traits illustrative of the Man- 
ners, Modes of Thinking, and Literature, of an interest- 
ing period of English History. Original Letters, Speeches, 
and occasional Poems, are largely interspersed. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 

Of whom may be had, 
Annals of the Reign of Geo. 3d. By John 


Aikin, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 5s. 





New Geographical Dictionary. 

This Day is published, hand: ly printed in 8vo. (dou- 
ble columns, ) containing 25 sheets, Part 1V. 9s. of 
THE EDINBURGH GAZETTEER; or, GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Comprising a complete 
Body of Geography, physical, political, statistical, and 
commercial ; accompanied by an ATLAS, constructed by 

A. Arrowsmith, Hydrographer to the Prince Regent. 
Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 


CONDITIONS. 

1. The work will extend to six vol » Svo. elegantly 
printed, each volume to consist of 50 sheets, or #00 pages 
letter-press. 

2. The price of each volume will be 18s. in boards, and, 
in order to suit every class of purchasers, the work will 
come out periodically, in parts, or half volumes, 9s. each. 

$. A part, or half volume, will appear every $ months. 

4. The Atlas, consisting of 53 maps, engraved in the 
first style of the art, may be had along with the Gazet- 
teer, price 11. 16s. neatly ‘half bound; coloured copies, 
el. 12s. 6d. boards. 











This day is published, in $ vols. 12mo. price 15s. 


FRANCES ; or, The Two Mothers. A Tale. 
By M. 8. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. Leadenhall Street. 


The following will appear this Winter :— 
The Black Robber, a Romance, 3 vols. 
Emily; or, The Wife’s First’ Error; 


Beauty and Ugliness. By Elizabeth Bennett, Author of 
Faith and Fiction, &c. 4 vols. 


Man as he is. By the Author of Man as 


he is not. Third Edition. 4 vols. 
The Express. A Novel. By Frances 
D’Aubigne. 3 vols. 


Bravo of Bohemia; or, The Black Forest. 


Second Edition. 4 vols. 


Drelincourt and Rodalvi. By Mrs. Strutt, 


late Mrs. Byron. Second Edition. $ vols. 





On the ist of January was published, in $ vols. 12mo. 
‘THE CHARMS OF DANDYISM; or, Living 
in Style. By Olivia Moreland, Chief of the Female 
Dandies. Edited by Captain Ashe, Author of * The 
Spirit of the Book,” &c. 

Printed for A. K. Newman & Co. Leadenhall Street. 

Where may be had, published this Month :— 

Son of O’ Donnell. By Rosalia St. Clair, 
Author of the Blind Beggar, &c. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Families of Owen and De Montfort. A 
Tale of Ancient Days. 3 vols. 15s. 

The Veiled Protectress ; or, Mysterious 
Mother. By Mrs Mceke. 5 vols. 97s. 6d. 

My Old Cousin; or, A Peep into Cochin- 
China, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 





a cultivated and candid mind.”—Gent’s. Mag. for Aug. 





A Sentimental Journey through Margate 
and Hastings. By Dr, Comparative, jun. 5s, 
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: This Day is published, 
THE OFFICIAL NAVY LIST for January 1819. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, svo. 1s. 
A LETTER to HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. 
M.P. from JOHN IRELAND, D.D. Formerly Vicar of 
Croydon, now Dean of Westminster. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, in cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
ANTAR, a Bedowen Romance. Translated from 
the ARABIC. By TERRICK HAMILTON, Esq. Orien- 
tal Secretary to th? British Embassy at Constantinople. 

Printed for John Murray, Atbemarle Street. 





North Pole. 

Speedily will be published, in 1 vol. 4to. with Plates, 
NARRATIVE of an ATTEMPT to DISCOVER 
a Passage over the North Pole to Behring’s Straits. 
By CAPTAIN DAVID BUCHAN, 
Commander of His Majesty’s Ships Dorothea and Trent. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. * 





Re North-WF est Passage. 
® In January will be published, in 1 vol. 4to. with Maps, 
and numerous Engravings, 

A VOYAGE of DISCOVERY to the ARCTIC 

REGIONS, in Search of a North-West Passage, in His 

Majesty’s Ships Isabella and Alexander. -By CAPTAIN 

JOHN ROSS, R.N. Commander of the Expedition. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On the 11th of January 1819, will be published, 
CHILDE HAROLD in THE SHADES. 
AN INFERNAL ROMAUNT. 
Behold, for change of scene, I seek the shades below. 
é Childe Harold, Canto}. 
Discendiam quaggiu ciéco mondo.—Dante. 
The times are out of joint.—Shakspeare. 
Printed for J. Hookham, Jun. Old Bond Street; Bald- 
win and Co. and Sherwood and Co. Paternoster-row. 





This Day is published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
or Monthly Register of General Literature, Science, and 
Art. No. XXI. for December 1814. 


Contents :—I. Essays on the Lake School of Poetry. 
No. 2. On the Habits of Thought inculcated by Words- 
worth—II. On the Revival of a Taste for our Ancient 
Literature—III. Prediction.—IV. Some Account of the 
Life of Hector Macneill—V. Chateau of Coppet: Letter 
Third—V 1 -Tristan d’Acunha, &c—VIL. Letter from Lieu- 
tenant King, now employed in completing a Survey of 
New Holland—VIII. On the Stocks, or Public Funds— 
1X: An Historical and Geographical Essay on the Trade 
and Communication of the Arabians and Persians with 
Russia and Scandinavia, during the Middle Ages—X. 
Observations on the Provincial Language and Literature, 
by A. W. Schlegel—XI. On the Crusades (Translated 
from the German of Frederick Schlegel —XII. Poems 
and Plays by the Duchess of Newcastle—XIII Remarks 
on Training—XIV. Catalogue of Pictures at Augsburg— 
XV. Some Account of the Life and Writings of Ensign 
and Adjutant Odoherty—XVI. Dr. Ulrick Sternstare’s 
First Letter on the National Character of the Scots— 
XVII. Singular Anecdote—XVIII. A Portrait—X1X. 
Elegy—XX. General Ludlow’s Monument—XXI. Lite- 
rary Premium—X XII. Sketch of the Life of Albert Thor- 
validsen—X XIII. North-west Passage. Expedition under 
Captain Ross and Lieutenant Parry, in the Isabella and 
Alexander—X XIV. Versification of a Passage in Purchas 
—XXV. On Naval Education—X XVI. Reflections ocea- 
sioned by some late Sins of the Public Prints—X XVII. 
Literary and Scientific Intelligence—Works preparing 
for Publication—Monthly List of New Publications— 
XXVIII.Monthly Register—Commercial Report—Meteo- 
rological Report—Promotions andAppointments—Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





’ 
Just completed, in 2 vols. Svo. price igs. 
HOR BRITANNICZ ; or Studies on Ancient 

British History. By JOHN HUGHES. 

*,*The second volume comprises the History of the 
British Churches. 

Printed for Ogles, Duncan, and Cochran; and Baynes 
and Blanchard, City Road. 





On the ist of January was published, price 2s. 6d. 
No. I. of 
A NEW LITERARY JOURNAL, entitled THE 
EDINBURGH MONTHLY REVIEW. 

Which will contain :—Birkbeck’s Letters from Illinois 
—Evans on the Statutes—Various Authors on Vaccina- 
tion and Small Pox (particularly Monro, just published) 
—Moore’s Sacred Songs—Gourgaud’s Narrative—Skin- 
ner’s Annals of Scottish Episcopacy—Anaya on Spanish 
Literature—Bright’s Travels in Hungary, Brown’s Life of 
Howard, &c. &c. 

Printed for Waugh and Innes, Hunter’s-square, Edin- 
burgh; G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane; 
and Rodwell and Martin, Bond Street, London. 





Marriage Fete at Berlin. 

The Work just published in Germany, giving an account 
of the Splendid Fete which took place this year at Ber- 
lin, in honour of the Marriage of Prince Frederick of 
Prussia and the Princess of Anhalt-Bernburg, containing 
12 beautifully coloured plates of the Costume, and a vo- 
lume of the Music which was performed (arranged for the 
Pianoforte by P. Schneider,) may be had, price 2l. 16s. 
of Boosey and Sons, 4, Broad Street, Exchange; who 
have likewise just Imported, amongst many other inte- 
resting and Splendid Books of Prints, the following : 

Ist. The beautiful and correct Fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Book of Tournaments in the Royal Library at 
Munich, executed in 1510, containing 4 large plates, su- 
perbly coloured and illuminated, in imitation of the ori- 
ginals. No. 1, price 31. 

ed. The Crowning of the Virgin and the Miracles of St. 
Dominick, a,vetébtated Painting by Fiesole, beautifully 
executed in outline, in 15 plates, including separate 
groups of the principal Figures, with a Deseription in 
German by A.W. Schlegel. Large folio, price 31. 3s Also, 
a variety of Ancient and Modern Wood Cuts, Costumes, 
Views, &c. have lately been imported. 





James Montgomery, Esq. 
Just published, 
THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
For January 1. 

Containing—1. A very interesting Memoir (accompa- 
nied by a fine Portrait) of James Montgomery, Esq. 
Author of the Wanderer of Switzerland, and other 
Poems—2.' Observations on Lady Morgan’s Florence 
Macarthy, and the Quarterly Reviewers—3. Sabina; or, 
New Scenes of the Toilette of a rich Roman Lady—4. On 
the various kinds of Head Dresses worn by the Roman 
Ladies—5. The Festival of Adonis, Wax Fruits, and 
Flowers, &¢c.—6. Authentic and interesting particulars 
of Martin Luther’s Marriage—7. Letters from the Hon. 
Horace Walpole to the Rev. W. Cole, and others—s8. M. 
Dupin’s Memoire on the Public Establishments of Great 
Britain, presented to the French Institute—9. Z. on the 
Cockney School of Prose Writers, No. s—10. On Emi- 
gration and its effects—11. Modern Plagiarists—12. Pope’s 
Eloiga—13. The Welsh Indians—i4. On the establish- 
ment of a new system of Agriculture—15. Mr. Tredgold 
on the Limits of the Span in Bridge Building—16. Peace 
Societies, &c.—17. Infancy of George III.—18. Beauty 
in England, France, and Italy—i9. The Arctic Expedi- 
tion—20. The Geological Society of Cornwall—21. Varie- 
ties; newly-invented Window Shutters; the Tokay 
Wine, &c.—22. State of French Literature—23. The 
Drama—24. Digest of Political Events—25. Funeral of 
her late Majesty ; account of Lord Ellenborough, &c.— 
26. Reports Literary, Commercial, and Agricultural— 
27. Incidents, Promotions, Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, at home and abroad. 

A SECOND EDITION of the Number for December 1, 
has been printed, containing the Portraits and Memoirs 
of Her LATE MAJESTY, and of Sir SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


Printed for Henry Celburn, Conduit Street, to whom 
communications (post paid) are requested to be addressed. 








Millard’s New Pocket Cyclopedia. 
This Day is published, in one large volume, 12mo, 9s. bds, 
or 11s. bound, calf gilt and lettered, 


THE NEW POCKET CYCLOPADIA, or, Ele- 
ments of useful Knowledge, methodically arranged ; with 
Lists of Select Books on every important Branch of 
Learning and Science: designed for the higher Classes in 
Schools, and for young Persons in general. By JOHN 
MILLARD, Assistant Librarian of the Surrey Insti- 
tution. Second Edition, with many important Addi- 
tions and Corrections. 

** Of all the books lately published, under titles simi- 
lar to the above, this is, in our estimation, by far the best, 
We can scarcely point to any book of equal size, into 
which so great a variety of useful and entertaining matter 
is compressed.’’—Eclectic Review. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neety, and Jones, Pa- 
ternoster-row. 





This Day is p bished, price 7s. hand ly printed in 
Foolscap 8vo. and hot-pressed, 
REPLIES to the LETTERS of the FUDGE 
FAMILY in PARIS. Edited by THOMAS BROWN, Esq. 
« When you censure the age, 
Be cautious and sage, 
Lest the Courtiers offended should be ; 
If you mention Vice or Bribe, 
’Tis so pat to ALL the tribe, 

Each cries—that was levell’d at ME!"—Gay. 
Lendon: Printed for Pinnock and Maunder, 267, Strand. 
Of whom may also be had, just published, in 4to. 

with plates, 10s. 6d. 
A COMPENDIUM OF THE THEORY © 
PRACTICE OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
trated by the Technical Terms in Art; with 
observations on the essential lines and the fd 
nected with them. Adapted to the eagljest state ‘of in- 
struction, for the use of schools or private tuition. 

To which is added the Practice of the Pencil, Chalk, 
Tinted, and Water-Colour Drawing. Fy R. Dagley, 
Author of “ Select Gems from the Antique.” 

“Mr. Dagley, in the production before us, hasturned 
his attention to a subject of eminent utility. In treating 
it he has displayed much practical knowledge, and a 
justness and originality of thinking which would give a 
value to the lowest theme, and greatly augments the 
merit of this compendium.” 








Hiscellancous Avvertisement, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 
NEW SCHOOL AGENCY OFFICE. 
Messrs. PINNOCK and MAUNDER respect- 
fully beg leave to acquaint the Conductors of Schools, 
that they have been induced, from the repeated Applica- 

tions which have been made to them, to open a 
SCHOOL AGENCY OFFICE 

At No. 268, St. Clement’s Church-yard, Strand, where 

Teachers may always hear of Assistants, and Assistants be 

provided with Situations, on the following plan :— 

A Teacher requiring an Assistant will, on application, 
describing the necessary qualifications, immediately have 
the name, address, reference, &c. of some one likely ta 
suit the Situation; and Assistants, by making similar 
applications, will be referred to Situations answerable ta 
their wishes. Terms—One Guinea. 


The names of parties appyling to remain on the Book 
till they are suited, but no Charge to be made where the 
applications prove ineffectual. 

N.B. All Letters must be post paid. 
Pinnock and Maunder also intend shortly to open a 
CLERICAL AGENCY OFFICE, 








London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY and 
Son, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealerin Newspapers, Sweeting’s- 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 
where Communications (post paid) are requested to be 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied, and sent Free 
of Postage, by all Booksellers, Newsmen, Stationers, 
and Clerks of the Roads, in Town or Country, 












